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MERRY ENGLAND 


FEBRUARY, 1887 


Our Fellow Travellers. 


(LINE SKETCHES BY A DAILY JOURNEYALIST.) 


HERE are comparatively few persons who travel comfort- 
ably. They are mostly uncomfortable themselves, and a 
source of discomfort to others; or if comfortable themselves, 
they interfere with the comfort of their companions. ‘ 
Compelled to do a considerable amount of “ ¢vazning myself 
up in the way I should go,” at all seasons of the year, I am _be- 
coming experienced in the varieties of travellers. The specimens 
are not confined to one set of rails, or to one particular line, 
though the long-journey-man has different habits from the short- 
journey-man, and, of course, each class has its distinctive char- 
acteristics. 
For my own part Iam a morose traveller. I don’t want to 
talk to anybody, and I don’t want to be talked to by anybody. 


““Whene’er I take my jaunts abroad, 
How many folks I see ; 
I do not want to talk to them, 
Nor ¢hem to talk to me.” 
I can do a lot of thinking—like the celebrated parrot—in the 
train ; but I cannot, nor do I want to, doa lot of talking. I 
detest talking in a train, almost as much as I abominate it in a 


four-wheeler rattling over the London macadam. 
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Better a cigar, a cup of coffee, and a newspaper in the 
smoking-room of a country inn on a wet day, and silence there- 
with, than being shut up for a four-mile ride, from the Bank to 
Walham Green with an uninteresting, talkative female, in a 
shabby old four-wheeler. 

There are some people who zvz// talk ; no matter where, out 
must come their foolish prattle. At the theatre, in the ruiddle 
of the most interesting scene, at the very critical moment when 
you are breathless with excitement to know whether she (the 
heroine) will escape this time or not, or whether the fight be- 
tween the villain and the brave young hero will really eventuate 
in the triumph of the latter—just at these intense moments, the 
talkative young lady will either turn round suddenly and tell 
you what is going to happen, and will ask you if you don't 
think that such and such thing z2// happen, or will make some 
giggling, foolish remark on the appearance of one of the players, 
the colour of the heroine’s dress, or the style of her hair. This 
is the sort of person for whom there should be a stock of Blue- 
Beards always on hand as husbands. 

The Pretty Prattler—that is her description—has a great deal 
to say on any subject, and it is invariably utterly hopeless, 
frittering trash. It is sound and folly signifying nothing. But, 
unfortunately, she demands attention, and attention you must 
pay, as it is a part of the ordinary debt of politeness. If you 
are her uncle—her severe, sensible uncle—you can put her down 
with authority ; but it requires an uncle to do it. I never was 
an uncle, and never will be. Some are born uncles, others have 
uncleship thrust upon them. But for me, o/o avunculari. A 
parent is too indulgent. A father or mother (the latter chiefly) 
hopes on against hope, expects some slight oasis of common 
sense in this sandy desert of their daughter’s interminable 
prattle. 


““ No—’tis not there, ’tis not there, my child !” 
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Then she—the Prattler—has an irritating habit of saying 
“What?” It is the hook at the end of her line with which she 
catches your distracted attention. She has talked on, in the 
cab, over the rattling stones, and you were content not to hear, 
while artfully pretending to listen. You don’t intend to reply, 
of course. But a reply she will have ; you must bowl to her, or 
her innings can’t continue. By not speaking you would put her 
out. But you have not the courage of silence. Besides she 
may be an acquaintance whom you have politely escorted to 
the theatre, a sister, a cousin, a convenient third party, perhaps, 
whose chaperoning covers a multitude of sins, and to whom you 
are bound to be attentive, or if you are not she might refuse to 
oblige you with her company on another similar occasion, and, 
in that case, her cousin, or sister, the chaperoned one, in fact, 
can’t come again, if the Prattler stays away. So you are bound 
to listen. Tis hers to talk and yours to hear, and you must be 
content to sit opposite the fair being fer whose sake you are 
sacrificing yourself and be as eloquent as you can with your 
eyes, whenever a gas lamp sufficiently favours you, while your 
ears must be open to the voice of the Prattler, prattle she never 
so foolishly. 

When she stops suddenly you are bound to reply. You say 
vaguely, “ Yes, I think you're right.” 

Whereupon she immediately exclaims, “ What?” and _ this 
not because she didn’t hear your remark, but because she wants 
time to collect her materials for recommencing her discourse, 
and if you repeat your words in a quict, weary voice, as a hint 
to her that yor do not want to talk while riding in a cab, she 
will repeat louder than before, “What? What do you say?” 
and you will be compelled to shout against the cab-rattle, at the 
risk of injuring your throat, which is bad, and with the certainty of 
displaying your irritability before the other “her”—which is worse. 

I pity the young impassioned lover who is thus placed in a 
four-wheeler, seated opposite his Pet and the Prattler. 
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She is just as trying in a railway-carriage,—more so, perhaps, 
if duration of time be taken into account. And, oh, if the 
Prattler should only happen to be just the slightest bit in the 
world an invalid!!! And by an “invalid,” with three notes of 
admiration and exclamation after it, I mean a recognised invalid, 
a young lady still between twenty and thirty, but inclining to- 
wards thirty, whose accepted vé/e in life is to play the invalid. A 
real invalid, of course, she is not, but a thorough sham, unless to 
be lazy and selfish is to be an invalid. But everyone speaks of 
her as “poor dear.” All pity her: it is the fashion to pity her, 
and you must pity her, you can’t help yourself. 

You are going by this train. You are about to enter a 
smoking-carriage, where you have prepared your rugs and your 
papers, and all the little means at your disposal for roughing it, 
from London to Scotland, for example. The Prattler appears. 
Inadvertently you speak to her. She is with her friends. You 
thought when you went up to them so cheerily, that they were 
all accompanying her. Not they. They know a trick worth 
two of that. No. TZvey are so delighted you are going. And, 
“T dare say,” says the eldest sister, only too glad to be quit of 
the Prattler fora week or more—‘I dare say Mr. Snooks (I 
suppose your name to be Snooks) will kindly look after our 
dear Laura during the journey.” 

The dear Laura herself asks you if you are alone. Having 
been brought up to tell the truth at all times, you reply “ that 
you are alone,” and would like to add that “you wish to con- 
tinue so,’—but you can’t say this without being a bear. So 
dear Laura, who is quiet and subdued at first, while at the 
station, proposes that you should look after her just as far as 
York; tells you impressively how much she would like to 
have a chat with you, as she hasn’t seen you for so long. She in- 
sists upon your bringing your things into Aer carriage, adding 
archly, “ You know you can smoke there if you like. J don't 
mind it.” After this concession—on the part of an invalid 
too !—what is poor Snooks to do or say ? 
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You can only tell the porter to bring all your things from the 
place where he has put them, into the Prattler’s compartment, 
and with feelings far from amiable towards its fair occupant, and 
with a wild desire to avail yourself largely of her permission to 
smoke, and fumigate her heavily, you take whatever seat she can 
spare. The carriage is reserved for her as an invalid, and her 
boxes, bags, small dog, dressing-cases, and all sorts of odds and 
ends, are so scattered about that you can scarcely move. 

Of course you can’t get the seat you like best, out of the 
draught, with your back to the window. She has Zhaz, by right, 
as an invalid. On the next best seat are piled up fragile things 
which she offers to move, in such a way as to cause you to reply, 
“Oh no, on no account, not for me; I can sit anywhere.” Train 
off. 

Then she begins to talk ; then you begin to smoke—your one 
hope. 

Then she begins to cough. You are callous at first ; but it 
wont do. She coughs more, and wants the window down. You 
fear (you say this, but you don’t fear it, or care about it a bit) 
“she'll be in a draught.” 

She replies with the air of a martyr, “Oh no,” and smiles 
faintly. Then she prattles away again. Balls, season, scandal, 
her own weakness, her incapacity for enjoyment, what the Doctors 
say, and—cough, cough, cough, at intervals, like the consumptive 
heroine in the last act of Traviata. 

You must be a brute, if you don’t offer to extinguish your 
Cigar. 

Again she replies, “Oh no!” but with such an air of resig- 
nation as would fit her for a place in a painted window, with her 
hands clasped, and a gamboge halo round her head. 

Then she starts prattling again. A few seconds of indecision ; 
the sweetest morsel of your cigar has just been reached, and you 
are loth to part with it. But there is no help for it. The cough 
comes on again, and out of the window goes your cigar: and 
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now that there is nothing to distract your attention, you can sur- 
render yourself to her. Now you are her captive, her victim, 
and she is pitiless as she is powerful. Between London and 
York there is time for the Prattler to talk you to death. Will 
you ever leave that compartment alive? or will you be buried 
within shadow of the Minster, and on your tomb this epitaph,— 
Fellow Traveller, prithee stay 
For a moment on your way ! 
Here, beneath the Cypress shady, 
Sing the Rooks 
The Dirge of Snooks, 
Talked to death by a Prattling Lady. 

Perhaps. Who knows? 

Against such, fellow-traveller, you, as a man, are defenceless— 
unless you like to spend five pounds for the luxury of desperate- 
ly striking the mysterious electric something in the carriage, 
which is supposed to arouse the guard, who stops the train, 
and comes to sce what you may please to want. “ Put me in 
another carriage, please,” you wil! cry in a fainting state. “I’m 
locked in with a Prattler who is talking me to death.” 

Now for a male specimen of a Fellow-Traveller. 

The man with the impracticable baggage. We all know “zi. 
He has got boxes and bags which he perversely zvoxz’t put into 
the van, becausc he is sure that they'll “ go easz/y,with Just a little 
trouble, under the seat.” He, good-humouredly—he is always 
good-humoured, that is his strong point—asks you if “you 
“wouldn’t mind taking your legs up a little,” as if you could 
shorten them at will, or unscrew them and put them in the net 
overhead, and of course “he is sorry to trouble you.” You can’t 
refuse, and you draw up your legs towards your chest, remaining 
in acramped attitude, resembling that of a schoolboy trussed for a 
cock-fight, while the traveller and the porter shove, and bang, and 
push at a hard leather box which stoutly (there being nothing 
like leather) refuses to go under your seat, being just exactly half 


an inch too large for the place. 
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The traveller thinks the porter can’t do it, but that he can, 
and so #e enters the carriage again (he’s always careful to beg 
your pardon, without which no one would submit to such a 
nuisance as he is) and goes to work at the recalcitrant package 
himself. It is hot work, and finally the box beats him, and he 
says jocularly, “ Well, if it won’t go in, it must stay out. I don’t 
suppose it'll be in anyone’s way—vsuch.? The other tra- 
vellers look sulky, but the Nuisance himself smiles, and you in 
your corner think it will be just as well to take it good-naturedly 
and make the best of a bad job; and so you catch his eye and 
smile too. From that moment your fate is scaled. He won't 
leave youalone. To yo he will appeal for every thing which, after 
much searching in various boxes and bags, he discovers he hasn't 
got with him, no matter whether it may be lights, tobacco, cigars, 
Bradshaw, or newspaper. At last you will actually give him 
things which otherwise you'd rather not part with to an utter 
stranger, just to keep him quiet and prevent his diving down at his 
boxes, or reaching up at his bags, or dragging your rug off your 
knees with his clumsy foot, or upsetting a hat box and umbrella on 
yourhead. With the same object in view of keeping him quiet, you 
give him your choicest cigars, you assuage his thirst from your 
own private and peculiar flask, and you give him chicken sand- 
wiches which have been made by your own cook, and of which 
there are barely enough for your own eating. You lend him 
papers to get him to read and not talk, and after a time when 
you have dropped off into a calm repose you are suddenly 
awakened by a “ Beg your pardon for disturbing you, I’m sure,” 
and the whole performance of his entering the carriage has to be 
reversed in the five minutes’ wait at some unimportant station 
where he unexpectedly descends. But he is going, and you are 
happy in the prospect. He is gone, and you are yourself again. 

We have all heard of “tricks on travellers,” but the tricks of 
travellers are a very common nuisance. Different travellers have 
different tricks. I was nearly driven wild one day by a man 
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who would suck his teeth. It was a peculiarly irritating sound, 
and at first I ;could not make out where it came from. It was 
like the feeble sort of noise people make to a canary bird when 
they want to encourage him to sing. It was something between 
the chirrup of a cricket and the squeak of a mouse in the wainscot. 
It was a fidgetting, worrying noise, and when you knew what it 
was, it was a nasty, after-lunching, tooth-picking, sickening sort 
of a noise. I glowered at the man. I meditated kicking him, 
gently, once or twice, and begging his pardon. I glowered more. 
I fidgetted. I coughed. At last I gave hima gentle hint by 
imitating the noise myself, and so I sucked my own teeth just 
to see how he'd like it himself. Iam bound to say he didn’t 
mind it. True it is that I executed my sucking so gently (for it 
rather hurt my tongue), that I might have been a sucking dove 
(and #e a sucking pig), for I don't relish the operation. However, 
it had no effect. I couldn’t sleep, I couldn't read ; the perpetual 
mixed-chirrup of that sucking pig (I like that name for him— 
it’s a Happy Thought) made me absolutely feverish, and, being in 
that state, I was open to a severe cold, and caught it—hot. 

As I have said, I have suffered much and suffered long. I 
have suffered from long legs ; not my own, other people’s. 

A man with supernaturally long legs got into the railway 
carriage and sat oppositeme. He apologised for his legs to 
begin with. He didn’t know where to put them. They couldn't 
be taken off (except by a caricaturist) so as to be disposed of 
conveniently either above or below the seat. He was a restless 
man. He was nervous, too, and wandering. His mind was 
evidently fitted with the same sort of legs as his body. He was 
thinking rapidly and disconnectedly, and moving in time with 
his thoughts. 

At one moment I encountered his legs, both of them, on my 
left foot ; then on my right ; then I found them mixed up with 
mine in the centre, and he begged my pardon abruptly without 
taking his eyes off the country, which he was watching intently 
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from the window. The carriage was full, so I could not change 
my seat. It was impossible to sleep and forget him, as he took 
care to remind me forcibly of his presence by treading on my toe 


every five minutes, or by shooting one of his legs, straight out, under 


my seat, to stretch it, as if it were not long enough already without 
any further stretching—and then kicking me in dragging it back, 
when he once again begged my pardon. 

Another specimen is the Sleepy Traveller, who snores awfully 
without waking himself, and who, if there should happen to be 
no partition between you, falls affectionately, but heavily, on 
your shoulder, and who on waking looks round smilingly and 
observes that “he fancies he must have been asleep.” <A fat 
Frenchman, after a sea-passage, doing this in a stuffy carriage, 
night train from Calais to Paris, is a real treat. May it never 
occur again! /amats de la vie! 

There are nastier men to travel with than the sucking pig, 
hereinbefore mentioned. L’homme gui crache is of all the worst, 
and if /’homme in question is only a German,—ah! but re- 
member that in that highly civilised country,’there are spittoons 
fitted to most seats in the best churches, and often one near the 
side of the altar itself, or at all events there were, twenty years 
ago. Better than on the floor, I grant, but why at all? Surely 
it is only a bad and dirty habit. Ihave suffered much. Passons. 

Then come the Humming Birds and Whistlers. The fellow- 
traveller who hums is a great nuisance, and one who hums out 
of tune is a greater nuisance. The Whistler is equally bad. I 
don’t mean the eccentric artist of that name, the Whistler of 
symphonies in grey, and arrangements in black and white. No, 
my Whistler—and that talented painter is xot My Whistler—is 
generally like the provoking piping bullfinch with its one tune, 
which it seldom finishes. You can’t put down a whistler by 
whistling yourself: I’ve tried it. He is no more to be shut up 
by the process than is the tooth-sucker, who, I suppose, accepts 
imitation as the sincerest flattery. 
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There is the Anxious Fellow-Traveller, who w// get up from 
his seat on every possible occasion to look out of the window. 
There are few things more irritating than this, when you are in 
the corner by the window out of which he is looking. His 
manner is that of somebody secing a vision, or walking in his 
sleep. Is there going to be an accident ? Does he sce somebody 
putting his head on the line? or a signalman going wrong, or a 
eoods train ahead ? What is it? He makes you nervous. No 
—nothing ! he returns to his seat, or repeats the same business 
at the other window. He is generally a rude man, and does xot 
beg pardon of the passengers on either side of the window he 
uses, as he perhaps imagines that the windows are open to all. 
I doubt it. I question whether, as holder of a seat in the middle, 
he has any /ocus standz by either window. He is in his seat by 
right of payment and possession. But of the window, those 
nearest, by “the rule of the road,” have the command, and to 
him who travels facing the engine, or the horses, belongs, from 
time immemorial, the prescriptive right of lowering, or raising, 
the window, or the blind, without asking permission of any one 
in the carriage. The middle-man, therefore, who occupies the 
window when he ought to be in his own seat, is trespassing, and, 
if allowed to remain, is only there on sufferance. 

This is the sort of traveller who rushes to the window at every 
station. Apparently he is always expecting to see some one 
who is never on the platform. He blocks up the way so that 
you can't get out, and you have to say, “ Now then, sir, if you 
please, I must trouble you to let me pass,” when perhaps he gets 
out himself, or subsides sulkily into his proper position. 

But the varieties are too numerous to dwell upon here in detail. 
I have yet much to say of the Smoking Traveller who never has 
a light ; of the Excited Traveller, who invariably has an impor- 
tant message to give to some one on the platform at the very 
moment of the train’s departure ; of the Lady Traveller, who is 
“seen off” by a numerous circle of most affectionate friends ; of 
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the Selfish Traveller, who is always refreshing himself; of the 
Confidential Traveller, who insists upon telling you why he is 
taking that particular journey, why he didn’t take it before, with 
personal and private reminiscences of his own family life at home 
and abroad ; of the Knowing Traveller, who is acquainted with 
the line of country and points out spots of local interest ; and of 
the Docile Traveller, of an inquiring mind, who doesn’t know 
thecountry (these two are seldom if ever to be found in the 
same carriage); of the Hearty Traveller, who mast have the 
window down in order to wave an adieu with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief to friends at a distance, who can’t see him, even if they 
were trying to, and who have probably either forgotten his exis- 
tence, or are congratulating themselves on his departure ; of the 
Nervous Fellow-Traveller, who is full of accidents ; of the Jocose 
Traveller, who wishes to attract an audience ; of the Mysterious 
Travellers, in couples, who are for ever whispering, frowning, 
thinking, and telling each other secrets; of the Self-asserting 
Traveller with the strident voice and grating laugh; and after 
many other varieties, including the Inveterate Gambler, who 
always has a pack of cards with him, and the Inveterate 
Grumbler, who always has a stock of complaints with him, come 
the second-class Sunday excursion sporting men, the travelling 
publicans, and the ’Arrys out for a spree, so much there and 
back ; and then, finally, there is the Vacillating Fellow-Traveller, 
who makes all his preparations for days before, and who never 
can catch the train he intended to go by, and who never misses 
it by more than a minute. 

Of all these travellers I have plenty to say, but for them there 
is NO more room in my compartment, just at present. Perhaps 
on some future occasion I may find an opportunity of sketching 


a few of the characters named above, but it is not to be done 
“this journcy.” 


I. C. BURNAND. 
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Finchale Abbey. 


HREE miles from ancient Durham’s tow’ring fane 
Lies ruined Finchale, lovely in decay ; 
Close by, the Wear pursues its winding way 
Through Cocken’s woods to swell the Northern Main. 
It joys my fantasy to raise again 
Those sacred walls, now ivy grown and gray, 
Whence rose to heaven, at break and close of day, 
Lands’ tuneful sound and vespers’ soothing strain : 


To see Saint Godric, bent with years and hoary, 
Keeping his watch with night-long fast and prayer ; 
Or watch the brothers ply their gentle task. 

And musing thus, with humble prayer, I ask 

That these gray walls, in their decay so fair, 
Erelong may rise in all their ancient glory. 


EDMUND JACKSON. 














An Address, 


DELIVERED AT ST. LAWRENCE'S COLLEGE, AMPLEFORTH, BY 
THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN CUTHBERT HEDLEY, O.S.B., 
BISHOP OF NEWPORT AND MENEVIA. * 


HIS meeting, and its occasion, no doubt call for a few words 

of speech. And if I have been invited to attempt to put 

them together, I may say, on behalf of those who invited me, that 
it is not the first time that I have spoken within these walls on the 
theme of a Jubilee of St. Lawrence’s. My first, and, I believe 
my only attempt, was in 1852, when we kept the Golden Jubilee 
of the House’s foundation. But on that occasion I had to speak 
in verse ; on the present, I hasten to assure my apprehensive 
hearers, that I intend to use the very plainest of prose. In 1852 
—and the date recalls many a name that we hear no loager, 
except each on its own day of the year before the morning De 
Profundis in the Church—three of us (we were students in 


* The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the New College was 
celebrated at St. Lawrence’s, Ampleforth, on the 17th of November, 1886. 
The Bishop of Leeds, whose silver jubilee of Episcopal consecration oc- 
curred on November the roth, pontificated at High Mass, in the presence 
of the Bishop of Middlesborough. A ‘‘Te Deum” followed the Mass. 
Afterwards, in the Study Hall, the Very Rev. T. A. Burge, Prior of St. 
Lawrence’s, and the community, received a numerous party of confrores and 
friends, including the Bishops already mentioned, and the Bishop of Newport 
and Menevia, the whole of the School being also present. After the ‘‘ Ode 
to Alma Mater” had been sung by the choir, the Bishop of Newport de- 
livered the accompanying Address. 
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Rhetoric or Poetry), were appointed to treat respectively in the 
past, the present, and the future, of Alma Mater. The gentle- 
men who had to discuss the past and the future were allowed to 
employ prose ; I believe their orations are still extant in a back 
number of the “Student.” For some inscrutable reason, the 
fates—which, in a College, is equivalent to saying, the Masters 
—arranged that the “ present ” was to be honoured in what we 
fondly, in those early days, called “ poetry.” I am not sure that 
[ could not sec here present, if I presumed to look at him, the 
revered and now venerable master who “coached” me through 
that poetry. I have sometimes wondered since why the “ pre- 
sent ” was supposed to be a fitting theme for verse, whilst the 
“ past” and the “future ” were left to the more humble glories of 
a prose speech. To look at the matter on its merits, one would 
think that you might possibly write some fair poetry on the 
“past.” The “past” of a House which has lasted over fifty years 
in one spot—it has now lasted eighty-four—is sure to be full of 
memories and inspiration. In fifty years, much more in cighty- 
four, a place begins to possess an heroic age—to boast of heroic 
traditions. When so many years have passed away, small 
details have been obliterated and bigger events have begun to 
stand out, as York Minster stands out when we have left the 
city’s streets behind us, and travelled twenty miles away over the 
plain of York. After fifty years, we have begun to belicve—all 
but the cynics and the philosophers—in a time when men werc 
bigger and sinews stouter, when achievements were grander, 
privations greater, distances wider, seasons more correct to the 
almanac, days far brighter, and life altogether more full of living. 
There ts certainly the raw material of poetry in the “ brave days 
of old.” And even those who would pass by the school-boy 
themes of traditional prowess and mythical wonder, might surely 
find themselves inspired by the memory of the joys and sorrows, 
the friendships and the partings, in their own brief career. It 
needs not fifty years, and hardly twenty-five, to fill the page of a 
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man’s memory with names and dates which are sweeter to him 
than the present is or the future can ever be. Where is the Prior* 
who sat in that chair in 1861,when the Ode we have heard was sune 
for the first time? There were five honoured Bishops here on 
that day.; Where are four out of those five ? Where is the vener- 
able Prelate} who stood in this very room and delivered a Jubilee 
Address, as it is my turn to do to-day? How many of the com- 
munity—I could name names dear to myself—how many of the 
students, how many of the guests who gathered then, now rest, 
let us hope, with God? And I recall, what affection will never 
allow me to forget, that at least two of the little choristers who, 
on that day, sang that “Alma Mater never dics,” have died 
themselves in their vows and their carly priesthood. It is not 
that these are memories wholly sad. They are pathetic and 
touching ; but they are sweet, because they bring back to us our 
bygone years, our early hopes, the lessons we have learned, the 
kindnesses which have made our hearts grow, the sorrows which 
have softened us, and the whole of that varied experience, which, 
like the pressure of a gentle, guiding hand, has brought us—may 
we not say it >—nearer to God. 

As to the future, it is not my theme to-day. No doubt, a 
“poet ” might find some mattcr for poetic form in the anticipa- 
tion and the vision of what is to come; and probably some of 
our young friends, with that capacity for hope, and that power of 
seeing God’s angels which youth and happincss confer, have tried 
to sing the future of St. Lawrence's. They have scen it growing, 
extending, strengthening. They have scen it, first of all, a new 
monastery for the poor monks ; they have seen twice a hundred 
boys; they have beheld stones and mortar encroaching on garden 
and terrace, orchard and fields ; they have transformed Father 


* Dom Wilfrid Cooper, O.S.B. 

+ Bishop Morris, O.S.B., Bishop Cornthwaite, then Bishop of Beverley, 
Bishop Roskell, Bishop Goss, and Bishop Amherst. 

+ Bishop Morris. 
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Prior into a mitred abbot; they have foreseen harder studies, 
more frequent academic honours—the abolition of Latin and 
Greek ?—the odoriferous reign of science ?—the stoppage of ask- 
ing for play ?—a wider cricket ground and shorter midsummer 
holidays. ‘To these visions, the wisest of us can only answer, 
“We shall see.” For my own part, I, in my prose, venture only 
on that very safe species of prophecy—a prophecy with a condi- 
tion. There are certain things that build up and increase a 
house : piety, learning, self-denial, and brotherly love. If these 
crow, the boundaries will enlarge, and the roof-tree will never 
fail. This might be expressed in verse; but it is alsu a very 
plain and useful fact. 

Leaving the future, then, I address myself to the present. 
And I have now to speak with more direct reference to this 
monastic house and college. It is not my place, or any one’s 
place to-day, to criticise or find fault. And it would be childish 
to praise, and very disagreeable to flatter. I wish to keep to one 
or two plain considerations of fact. 

This is a domestic festival. We have friends here connected 
with other and grander establishments. They will please to for- 
get the magnificence of Ushaw, Oscott, Stonyhurst, or Downside, 
and to think to-day of Ampleforth alone. 

There was once a time when St. Lawrence’s seemed to be 
bidding for the highest place among the Catholic educational 
institutions of this country. That was about the year 1829. 
But our situation, as it has always been against us, was against 
us then. Some of the best men in the country were tempted to 
leave us—with the hope of setting up in a more favoured spot a 
second Ampleforth—monastery and school. I say, advisedly, 
monastery and school, for it was many years after they left that 
at last the leaders of that emigration accepted the secularisation 
which, against their will, had been procured for them from the 
Holy See. It is a mere matter of history that St. Lawrence’s 
has never recovered the ground she lost then. We cannot, and 
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we do not, compare ourselves with other houses in numbers, in 
wealth, or in influence. But we hold a domestic festival, and we 
are pleased, and we think we may find it profitable, to formulate 
our sensations at the end of a period of time, which the impati- 
ence of modern manners—which cannot wait for a full and 
rounded fifty years—has come to call a Silver Jubilee. 

The religious orders in this country during the last three 
hundred and fifty years have had a varied and romantic history. 
But no quarter of a century during that period has had such a 
deep and remarkable influence upon them as the twenty-five 
years which ended in 1882. Of the Orders and Congregations 
now established in England, the Anglo-Benedictines alone, I 
suppose, can claim a strict continuity with the period before the 
creat religious revolution. The others have renewed themselves 
from abroad, or they have comc into the country in the freshness 
of their youth. But the old English Benedictine Congregation 
has never altogether died out. Next Sunday (Nov. 21), is with 
us a “dies memorabilis "—the anniversary of the days in 1607 
when the last monk of Westminster Abbey passed on the religious 
habit to those who founded the present Congregation. And 
the English Benedictines have, in many respects, gone through 
the hardest times of any. Other Orders had been outcasts from 
their native land, and had suffered and bled for the faith; other 
Orders had struggled to keep up their nurseries upon the Con- 
tinent. But the Benedictines were peculiar in this, that, having 
been driven to establish their homes abroad because they were 
Catholics, they were also driven back to England because they 
were Englishmen. The great French Revolution, which destroyed 
so much, uprooted the English Benedictine mother homes in 
France and Lorraine, and eventually in Prussia ; the members 
of St. Gregory’s, St. Lawrence’s, St. Edmund’s, and Lambspring 
had to flee for protection to the very land which had exiled 
them. It will be readily understood that they fled in disorder. 
For many years the two communities of St. Gregory’s and St. 
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Lawrence’s lived together under the roof of a Catholic baronet in 
Shropshire. Then St. Lawrence’s wandered from spot to spot in 
Lancashire, until at last they settled—now eighty-four years ago 
—here in Yorkshire, in the small presbytery or lodge which forms 
the centre of the present monastery. Community life in its 
essentials has been carried on from that day to this. The divine 
office has never ceased ; the succession of Priors has been kept 
up; discipline has been maintained; the holy Rule and the 
Constitution have been observed. But the country was very 
Protestant ; it was impossible at first even to wear the habit. 
The resources of the community were small ; church, chapter- 
house, refectory, cloister, existed only in name, and the complete 
monastic circle of observance, on which so much of the monk’s 
happiness and progress depend, necessarily remained for many 
years very incomplete. Then those members who were labouring 
in missions throughout the country were naturally a good deal 
left to themselves. The English Benedictines naturally cling to 
that missionary charge and responsibility which the Holy See, 
first by the mouth of Pope St. Gregory the Great, and since by 
other Popes down to Urban VIII, has laid upon them for 
the benefit of their native land. They take, in addition to their 
monastic vows, a missionary oath. The monk who has to live 
on the mission, sometimes solitary, sometimes amid the solici- 
tudes of a great town, carrics with him to his mission-house, not 
the walls of his cell or the lines of his enclosure, but the union 
with God, the asceticism and the self-sacrifice, which are the 
spirit and essence of the monastic profession. And I know of 
many missions in England and Wales where the priest, be he 
religious or be he secular, is living in a poverty and a self-denial 
which need raise no scruples in the strictest Franciscan or Trap- 
pist. Up to the establishment of the Hierarchy in 1850, the 
whole country was, in some sense, one vast mission, in which, as 
to many things, the missioners followed their own devices ; in 
which a thousand questions were unsettled, because they had 
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never arisen, and where true zeal was more important than Canon 
Law. But the time quickly came when Canon Law had to be 
taken into account. The English Church held its four Synods. 
As regards the regulars, it was of course the Holy See alone 
which could decide the questions which the increasing numbers 
of that Church brought to the surface. It is now thirty-two 
years since the decree “ Regulari Disciplina” made important 
changes in the mode of admission to habit and vows, and 
established a triennium of simple vows. And it is only four 
years since the Constitution, “ Romanos Pontifices,” traversed 
the whole ground of the relations between the regular bodies and 
the possessors of the ordinary jurisdiction of the country. These 
two dates are the beginning and the end of a series of quiet and 
progressive changes, both in the interior of each institute and in 
its relations with the hierarchy. -\nd it may be claimed for the 
English Benedictines that they have initiated most of these 
changes or improvements themselves, and accepted every one 
with unfailing loyalty. It is now just twenty-five years since the 
foundation of St. Michael’s at Hereford—a house which was 
established on a mere hint from the Holy See, in order to intro- 
duce unity of spirit and discipline, and to promote good studies ; 
a house which has been kept up at very great sacrifice, as I know 
well, on the part of the other houses of the two provinces, and of 
individuals. The fruits of that establishment can now be seen. 
Mere culogy I have already disclaimed. But I make bold to 
claim, as the outcome of twenty-five years of lively self-question- 
ing on the part of the Congregation, and of the action of the 
Holy See, that things are now in such a state that any soul 
whom God may call to the monastic vows and the missionary 
life, may here live, and live a perfect life, if he please, by the 
grace of God. The temple is rebuilt, the altars await the 
victims. 

Next, I may justly claim for our congregation that the regula- 
tions of the “ Romanos Pontifices” were on the whole acted upon 
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before they were formed into a Constitution. I know this my- 
self by the experience of the nine years of diocesan administration 
which I went through before the Constitution was issued. Here 
again, then, the last twenty-five years have set up a practical 
system of missionary work, which the Holy See has stamped 
with its approval, and in virtue of which the English Benedictine 
finds himself able to spend all his energies in co-operating with 
the Bishop for the saving of souls and the conversion of the 
country. Twenty-five years ago there were one or two grave 
doubts before the English Church. We might have doubted— 
men did doubt whether the missionary life would break up the 
monastic life altogether. The answer of this Silver Jubilee is 
that the monastic life is more solid, more firm, more deep than 
ever. It was doubted whether the monks ought not to be driven 
within their cloisters and their missionary life put an end to. 
The Holy See has decided, and the Silver Jubilee records it, that 
the country is still a missionary country, and that religious men 
are laudably employed in the mission. And it might also have 
been doubted whether the privileges of the regulars would not 
hamper and obstruct the ordinary jurisdiction of the hierarchy, 
as though two independent armies were in the field. This Silver 
Jubilee finds the principle of order thoroughly recognised, the 
details clearly worked out, and the system in the most admirable 
operation. Thus, after nearly a century—for it will be a hundred 
years in a year or two since St. Lawrence’s fled from Diculward, 
and became a wanderer in England—after nearly a century of 
trials, weakness, opposition, and uncertainty, we stand, on this 
memorable day, in a definite and legitimate position, resting upon 
the old traditions, in touch with the Holy See and the hierarchy, 
with our way straight before us, to do what is in us for the mon- 
astic ideal and the carrying to our countrymen of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

When, therefore, I mect, as I am happy and proud to meet, 
this religious community at the end of a quarter of a century 
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like that which is just ended, I think I may assure them that we 
all—I mean the guests and visitors—congratulate them, not only 
on the years their house has seen, and the men who have built it 
up, but also on their own position, so solid in its strength, so 
promising in its hope. I have heard that the Abbot President 
General starts this week—perhaps this very day—for Rome, to 
lay before the Holy See the new and revised Constitutions which 
embody the changes and advances of the last twenty-five years. 
No one prays more earnestly than myself that that journey may 
be blessed by God—and that this house, to which | am bound 
by so many ties, may, during the quarter-century to come, grow 
and flourish by rule and by observance, gathering to itself, as 
each year comes, the young hearts whom Our Lord draws, to 
learn in the ancient fold of St. Benedict the life-secrets which so 
great a Master continues to teach to every generation. 

In a Benedictine house the students are always part of the 
community. They have not made vows, and they do not wear 
the habit ; but they are the children of the family. During all 
the vicissitudes of St. Lawrence’s, she has always had her school. 
Her school has been her own nursery ; and who can calculate the 
widespread influence her community has had throughout the 
country by its dealing with the students, and the familics 
of the students who have passed through her school? This 
is not the moment to enlarge on the ideal of monastic 
education. But there is one remark suggested to me by 
the thought of this Silver Jubilee. During the past twenty- 
five years, educational institutions for boys have been on their 
trial; and two things have especially tried them: first, the 
immense fluctuations of middle-class prosperity ; and sccondly, 
the development of modern theories of education. It has 
seemed, at times, as if our existing colleges were too many for 
the number of possible students ; and various plans have been 
proposed, entailing either the abolition of one or more schools, 
or the change of some of our complete colleges into preparatory 
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schools, science schools, or commercial schools. Many colleges, 
and St. Lawrence’s among the rest, have found it difficult to keep 
up the full and traditional curriculum ; and no doubt it might in 
some cases pay better if a school dedicated itself entirely to 
little boys, or otherwise specialized its work. But it is the 
characteristic of hardy organization to hold on under difficulties. 
St. Lawrence’s had never laid aside the full academic _pro- 
eramme or curtailed the classical lines which her founders traced 
for her. Her staff can from time to time, as waves of economic 
distress pass over the country, see with patience the upper 
schools thinly attended ; they can wait, for they never die out or 
resign. And if we take the good omens which have attended 
this festival, we may hope that the school will never again fall 
below the hundred boys which fairly fill it. And I remember it 
is just twenty-five years ago that a great authority said that 
Greek and Latin, as branches of education, were doomed. The 
Catholic Colleges have held to their traditional syllabus in spite, 
as I can testify, of many doubts as to whether it would not be 
wise to make considerable alterations to meet modern views. 
‘And now, as I remember I said in this room in July, it is quite 
evident from the careful and long continued experiments made 
in Prussia, and detailed in the Report presented to the Prussian 
sovernment in 1880, that the Catholic Colleges were right all the 
time, and that the classical languages are not only the best 
training for a cultivated mind, but also the most useful prepara- 
tion for the law, medicine and finance, for the clerk, the trader 
and the banker. We may, then, congratulate this school, not 
simply for brilliancy of results, or striking worldly success ; but 
because it has trained many scores of useful and God-fearing 
men during the past twenty-five years, and because, whilst so 
doing, it has held on, under much discouragement, to true methods 
and sound educational principles, and stands ready, at this mo- 
ment, with all the prestige of its tried Catholic insight, to carry 
its students, whether many or few, honestly through that train- 
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ing and that teaching which alone will be found equal to resist- 
ing the evil tendencies of a utilitarian age. 

Father Prior, and my Lords, I find that after all my remarks 
have verged upon praise. I honestly confess that unless I had 
some satisfaction in the thought of the position in which my 
monastery at this moment stands, I should not have been here 
to-day. When a body of men profess to be a religious com- 
munity, and bear the great name of Benedictine, and when 
further, they undertake the most difficult of all arts, the forming 
of the minds and hearts of boys and young men, one cannot 
afford to say anything about them which is not deliberate and 
sincere. I speak of the present, and as to the future I have no 
fears ; because it is the essential quality of all true principle and 
work to succeed ; not always to succed in the limited circle of 
our own observation, but to succeed, perhaps beyond that 
horizon which hides so much that would astonish us could we 
guess what there ts. 

I have spoken of good traditions and honourable perseverance 
in the right ; and if I want to point the moral of twenty-five 
years of goodness and rectitude, I have not far to seek to-day. 
The Lord Bishop of Leeds, who is your guest, blessed this 
college twenty-five years ago. It was his first Episcopal act, I 
think, after his enthronization. Therefore he, as a_high- 
priest and administrator of the mysteries of God, is 
associated with the past twenty-five years, with their work, 
their struggles, and their results as we have been considering 
them. To this community, he represents the divinely constituted 
hierarchy, with which they must always be in harmony, under 
penalty of barrenness and unfruitfulness. To many of us, he is far 
more ; for he has laid on us the hands of priestly consecration, 
he has guided us in pastoral duty, and has encouraged us by his 
clear insight and his wide experience. It is not my place to ex- 
press, or to comment upon, the greeting you have already given 
him in the fittest of all places, the sanctuary, which you will 
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here repeat. I say no more than this—that, as he saw and blessed 
the beginning of this quarter-century, so it is fitting he should 
consecrate*the end of it ; that as he has lived and laboured never 
very far from St. Lawrence’s, never uninterested in your concerns 
whether as monks or as teachers, always fecling and expressing 
for this house the kindly affection of one who is at home here, 
so when you keep this domestic festival of domestic memories, 
and of your own hopes and fears, he should have a part in it, 
and you should crown him with the crown of the ancient, and 
sive him the staff of the jubilarian, even as you would to a 
member of your own community. 

To me, and to you, a day of jubilee, be it a jubilee of fifty 
years or of twenty-five, is not a mere ordinary light-hearted 
festival. It is rather a day of gratitude, a day of humility, a 
day for realizing the Communion of Saints. Almighty God is 
called by the Wise Man, the “ beholder of all ages.” 77% es Deus 
Conspector seculorum. (Ecclus. xxxvi. 19). All time is one time 
to God—and to those who believe in God the past, the present, 
and the future are one series, as the river is one, which begins 
in the hills, flows through the valleys, and falls into the sea. 
We are what*the past has made us. As you wander through 
this house, and round those terraces and woods, you can trace 
the works of your fathers—the stones they have laid, the roofs 
they have reared, the paths their hands have shaped. In the 
church you find the altar where they have sacrificed, and the 
chair where they have stood in the sight of the angels; in 
cloister and in hall you tread where they trod, and where they 
hastened to and fro with burdened hearts, carrying the solicitudes 
of their own day and hour. On the walls you see some of their 
faces ; in the cemetery on the hill many have left their mortal 
remains ; and their spirits cannot be far off. But you cannot 
sce—unless you‘solemnly reflect,on such a day as this-—the share 
they have had under God in making you what you are—the 
invisible work they began which is carried on, and which has 
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formed, by faith, by learning, by the awakening of the soul, and 
the discipline of the heart, and the striving of the mind, that 
Christian character which is your inheritance. We do well to 
be thankful and grateful ; and also to be humble. A man, apart 
from his future lot in heaven, lives only by what he has done. 
Our fathers have gone, and left little trace of themselves ; the 
faces and the forms are forgotten, the voices are still, the pres- 
ence which filled so goodly a part on the stage of life has 
utterly passed away. But the good they have done has not been 
interred with their bones. To have taught the Catechism to a 
child, to have sown the seeds of prayer, self-denial, and good 
learning, to have organised the means of good ‘discipline and 
lasting peace—these are the works in and by which they live. 
And we? have we done anything to last after us? And- what 
shall our children say of us? For they will speak of us, urged 
by that same holy feeling which urges ourselves. Nothing can 
be more appropriate to a jubilee than to look back with rever- 
ential affection to the past. It was only last Saturday, November 
13th, that you kept the memory of the Benedictine Saints, and 
the day before yesterday you prayed for all your departed 
brethren. Glorious traditions are a grand fpossession, but the 
more humble memories of those who have passed away, and, 
except in the necrology, have hardly left a name, are an inherit- 
ance not to be despised. Among these men, your own immediate 
predecessors, are some whose holiness and sacrifice are the very 
foundations of your success, and the pillars of your divine pro- 
tection ; there are some who have shortened their lives to serve 
and help this house and family ; and there are ‘others, who, if 
they have been permitted to fail in part, have a claim on our 
kinder recollection, not only for what they went through, but 
for the ancient and primitive spirit in which they took what 
came, and the simple patience by which they have made present 
trouble, as we may hope, the pledge of future prosperity. 
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And thus, my brethren, and my dear friends, we keep this 
quict jubilee—thanking God—trusting in God—and thinking of 
the mystery of time and the coming-on of eternity, but most, of 
the Father in heaven, Who seeth from age to age, and loveth 


everything that He hath made. 


Mutual Accommodation. 


A GREEK EPIGRA WM. 
"Avepa tes Aurroyuuoy, K.T.r. 


BLIND man took a lame one on his back, 
And, borrowing from him, 
With mutual supply of cither’s lack, 
Lent for cach eye a limb. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 
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Deaf and Dumb. 


HE has no voice, her lips are still, 
Our words she cannot hear: 
We watch her with the silent thrill 
That calls the soul to prayer. 


No joys that we in common have 
Her spirit can intone: 

She cannot hear another’s love, 
She cannot speak her own. 


Sweet-sounding thoughts that never passed 
Her lips, fill up her smile 

And o’er her face a brightness cast, — 
As when words pause awhile. 


With her, as with the angel-kind, 
Her thoughts can swiftly reach 
All hearts, in converse of the mind, 
And need not human specch. 


Her voice is not of earth, to stir 
The frantic chords of love ; 

It is a keepsake Ient by her 
Unto the choirs above. 


Beyond the portal of her car 
Our words must never wind, 

Lest erring thoughts should there appear 
And evil be divined. 
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But when her eyes their love recount, 
What words into us come! 

.\s by a sermon on the mount 
Our lips are stricken dumb. 


THos. GORDON HAKE 














Delved from Dugdale : 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


HE origin of most of the old Religious Houses in England 

can be traced only in obscure traditions. The Cistercian 
Abbeys in Yorkshire, however, make an cxception to this rule. 
Thanks to the chronicles of Serlo of Fountains and Hugh of 
Kirkstall, and the different “ President’ and “Coucher” books 
which were rescued from the general destruction at the suppres- 
sion, our information regarding them is ample, and it is from 
Serlo’s account of the foundation of Fountains—so called from 
the Saxon Skell, a spring—that Dugdale takes the following 


extract : ; 


The fame of the Cistercian monks at Ricval (Rievaux) Abbey 
—the first of the Order in Yorkshire, having extended to the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary’s at York, several of the 
Monks there, finding too great a relaxation in the observance of 
the rules, were desirous to withdraw themselves to follow the 
stricter rules observed by the Monks of Rieval. But Galfrid, 
the Abbot, opposed their removal as being a reflection upon his 
¢overnment; whereupon, in A.D. 1132, 33, Henry I., Richard, the 
Prior, went to Thurstin,. Archbishop of York, and desired he 
would visit the abbey, and regulate what was amiss therein, and 
assist them in their design of withdrawing themselves. The day 
of visitation being come, the Archbishop, attended by many 
grave and discreet Clergy, Canons, and other religous men, went 
to St. Mary’s Abbey, whither the Abbot had convoked several 
learned men, and a multitude of Monks, from different parts of 
England, that by their aid he might oppose the Archbishop, if re- 
quired, and correct the insolence of thosc brethren, who wanted 
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to leave the abbey. On the 6th October, A.D. 1132, the Arch- 
bishop arrived at the monastery, when the Abbot, with a multi- 
tude of Monks, opposed his entrance into the Chapter, with such 
a number of persons as attended him, whereupon an uproar en- 
sued, and the Archbishop, after interdicting the church and 
Monks, returned, and the Prior, Sub-prior, and eleven Monks 
withdrew themselves and were joined by Robert, a Monk of 
Whitby, who went along with them, and were maintained in the 
Archbishop’s house at his own expense, for eleven weeks and 
five days. The Abbot did not cease by messages to persuade 
the withdrawn Monks to return to their monastery, whilst they 
at the Bishop’s house spent most of their time in fasting and 
prayer. However, two of them were prevailed upon to quit 
the rest, and go back, and yet onc of the two repenting, soon re- 
turned to those who were for a more strict way of life. At 
Christmas, the Archbishop, being at Ripon, assigned to the 
Monks some land in the patrimony of St. Peter, about threc 
miles west of that place, for erecting of a monastery. The spot 
of ground had never been inhabited unless by wild beasts, being 
overgrown with wood and brambles, lying between two steep 
hills, and rocks, more proper for a retreat of wild beasts than the 
human species ; this was called Skelldale, that is, the valley of 
the Skell, a rivulet running through it ; the Archbishop also 
gave to them a neighbouring village, called Sutton. Richard, 
the Prior of St. Mary’s at York, was chosen Abbot by the Monks, 
being the first of this monastery of Fountains, with whom they 
withdrew into this uncouth desert, without any house to shelter 
them in that winter season, or provision to subsist on, but en- 
tirely dependent upon the divine providence. There stood a 
large elm in the midst of the vale on which they put some thatch 
or straw, and under that they lay, cat and prayed ; the Bishop 
for a time supplying them with bread, and the rivulet with drink. 
Part of the day some spent in making wattles to erect a little 
oratory, whilst others cleared some ground to make a garden. 
The winter being over, the monks resolved to follow the Cister- 
cian Order, and accordingly they sent messengers to St. Bernard 
at Claraval (Clairvaux) signifying what they had done, and their 
resolution of submitting themselves to his rule, acquainting him 
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with their reasons for withdrawing from St. Mary’s Abbey, York ; 
the Archbishop also wrote to him on their behalf. 


As the result, St. Bernard sent back, with these messengers, 
Godfrey, a Monk of Clairvaux, to instruct them in the rule, writ- 
ing letters to the Abbot of St. Mary’s, the Archbishop, and also 
to Abbot Richard, in which last he says: “ This is indeed the 
finger of God, for it is more rare for the good to press on to per- 
fection, than for the bad to become good—would that I might 
come over and see this great sight.” Acting on the advice of 
Godfrey of Clairvaux, the monks erected the most needful build- 
ings in very humble fashion, and soon seventeen more novices 
presented themselves. Still their poverty rather increased than 
diminished, and Dugdale continues : 





They were reduced to such straits that, after the Abbot had 
been round the neighbourhood to beg without success, they had 
to feed on the leaves of trees and herbs, boiled with a little salt. 
At this time, a stranger coming to beg a morsel of bread, only 
two loaves and a half were found for all the monks, one of which 
the Abbot caused to be given to the stranger, saying God would 
provide for them, which was accordingly done. For immediately 
after, two men came from the neighbouring Castle of Knares- 
borough, with a cartload of fine bread, sent by Eustace Fitz- 
John, who had been informed of their great want. 





Two years clapscd, and at last, as the new Community was in 
danger of perishing from famine, the Abbot went to Clairvaux, 
where St. Bernard granted them a grange—afterwards the Abbey 
of Longué, in the Haute Marne—to which the English colony 
was to be removed. But, during the Abbot’s absence, better 
days had already dawned for Skelldale, and before his return, 
the future of the Abbey of Fountains was permanently secured. 
Hugh, Dean of York, came to Fountains to die, bringing with 
him “great store of money and books, which he bestowed on the 
brotherhood.” The money was divided into three portions, one 
for the poor, one for the buildings, and one for the general sup- 
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port, and in less than three years from the sojourn under the 


clm tree, a tide of prosperity set in, which never ebbed till the 


final crash four centuries later. High and low vied with each 


other in their benefactions to Fountains, and Mowbrays, Nevils, 
Romillies, and a host of other noble Norman names appear, side 
by side, with plain Rainild, son of Gurnant, or Thomas, son of 
Gundard, in the Abbey Chartulary. “ Henceforth,’ says the 
chronicler, “the Lord blessed our valley with the blessings of 
heaven above, and of the deep that licth under ; multiplying the 
brethren, augmenting their possessions, extending the vine, and 
ceiving to it showers of His benediction. Externally the house 
was increased in wealth, much more internally in holiness. Its 
name became famous and the princes of the earth reverenced it.” 

The lands immediately surrounding the Abbey cxtended from 
the foot of Pennigent to the boundaries of St. Wilfrid at Ripon, 
an uninterrupted space of thirty miles, while in Craven alone, it 


had sixty thousand acres in a ring fence. The list of benefactors 


and their gifts fills fifty-seven folio pages of the A7onasticon, and 
one of the charters, curiously cnough, is signed, as a witness, by 
Wallief de Studley, a direct ancestor of the present owner of the 
Abbey. 

Richard, the Prior of York, and first Abbot of Fountains, was 
one of those men, common in the middle ages, who to religious 
enthusiasm added consummate capacity in affairs. Alberic, 
Bishop of Ostia, the Pope’s Legate, writes of him, that perceiving 
him to be a man of utmost prudence and ability, he rclicd 
greatly upon his counsel, and it was by the Legate’s persuasion 
that Richard consented to leave Skelldale and visit Rome, where 
he soon after died of fever in April, 1139. His successor was 
Richard, the Sacrist ; like himself a monk of St. Mary’s, and 
very unwillingly did he accept this promotion. The man who 
had braved persecution at York, poverty, cold and hunger, 
under the elm by the Skell, shrank from ruling the now prosper- 
ous and rising Abbey. In vain he entreated to be allowed to 
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retire to Clairvaux, to end his days as a simple monk, under 
their common father, Bernard ; his subjects would not hear of it. 
The Abbot yielded to their importunities, but, at the same time, 
told them that his prayer would be granted within the year. 
And so it was, for, whilst attending a General Chapter at 
Clairvaux, he was taken with a sudden illness, and dying, was 
laid in his last resting place by St. Bernard himself. During his 
rulc, a Bull of Privileges was granted to Fountains by Innocent 
II., the first of a long line of similar favours from succeeding 
Popes. 

After Richard’s death, St. Bernard sent over the Abbot of 
Vanclaire, an Englishman called Henry Murdac, with a letter to 
the Brethren at Fountains, recommending him for the vacant 
post. Murdac was elected, and according to Hugh of Kirkstall, 
“exalted the discipline of the house, so that it reached even to 
the perfection of Citeaux in piety and holy conversation.” Abbot 
Murdac sent out colonies of monks from Fountains, who founded 
Woburn, Bergen, in Norway, Kirkstall, Newminster, Sallay, 
Roche, and Meaux, all destined to became almost as celebrated 
as the Mother Abbey. 

Though peace and prosperity reigned among the Community 
at home, abroad the Abbot found discord enough. He, with the 
Abbot of Rievaux, and many others, opposed the election of 
Thurstin’s successor, William, the Dean, in the Archbishopric of 
York, on the ground of simony, and the broils consequent on 
this fill many a page. When William lost his cause at Rome 
and Murdac was appointed in his place, the armed followers of 
the former, in his absence from England, attacked Fountains, 
and burnt the greater part of it to the ground. After Murdac’s 
death, William, who had spent the time of his disgrace in such 
practices of holiness as to merit his subsequent title of saint, was 
reinstated, and the first official act of the meek prelate was to 
visit his old enemies at Fountains, giving and receiving from 
them the kiss of peace. He confirmed all their endowments, 
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promised them ample compensation for the injuries they had 
suffered at the hands of his partisans, and to cherish them and 
their house with paternal care and solicitude. A month after, 
he died, and, seventy-three years later, the Abbots of Fountains 
and Rievaux were appointed to examine the witnesses for his 
canonisation. Abbot Murdac’s successor, Richard the Precentor 
of Clairvaux, was sent as Abbot to Fountains by St. Bernard 
himself, at the prayer of the Brotherhood. This Richard, a 
native of York, and a worthy son of the great founder, completed 
the Abbey Church, and erected the Chapter House, the largest 
of its kind in the kingdom, measuring over eighty-four feet in 
length and forty-one in breadth. There, after a rule of fifteen 
years, he was buried, and the chronicler sums up his character in 
the sentence, “ viam vivendo monstravit.” 

Rodert, Abbot of Pipewell, was the next Abbot of whom the 
chronicler says : 


“He was a faithful and prudent administrator, prudent in 
counsel, discreet in judgment, solicitous for the well-being of his 
Brethren, merciful to the poor, liberal to all. In fine, he anxi- 
ously strove to cherish the poor, to entertain wayfarers, to 
exercise hospitality, to solace the infirm, and to procure all need- 
ful comforts for the Brethren compatible with the rule. He 
exceeded all his predecessors in liberality and dignicy, ruling 
with much courtesy, remembering the saying, ‘He that is greedy 
of gain troubleth his own house.’.” 


He added to the fabric of the Abbey, though which is the 
portion he erected remains somewhat doubtful, and died at 
Woburn whilst attending a General Chapter. 

William, Abbot of Newminster, succeeded him, and after 
eleven years rule, was followed Ey Ralph Haget, Abbot of Kirk- 
stall, a son of Bertram Haget, the founder of Healaugh and 
Sinningthwaite Priories. To this Abbot, the chronicler devotes 
many pages, but his life may be best summed up in one of the 
sentences therein, “ He abandoned the profession of arms to be- 
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come the flower of Cistercian perfection.” Like his predecessors, 
to succour the poor and the afflicted was one of his principal 
cares, and a grievous famine, followed by fever, having so deso- 
lated the country that few were left to nurse the sick or bury: 
the dead, Abbot Haget collected the houseless poor of the dis- 
trict, and, as the Abbey could not contain them all, built huts for 
their reception, and appointed certain Priests and Brethren to 
attend to their spiritual and temporal wants, for the space of six 
months, when the scourge abated. We cannot linger longer 
over this exemplary monk, whose life the chronicler ends with 
the words, “in prosperity none more frugal; in poverty none 
more bountiful; in judgment none more just; in friendship none 
more constant, than he.” 

The next three Abbots were a!l great architects, and the ruins 
of their work still remaining, bear ample testimony to their skill. 
The first was John of York, who, by his prudence, preserved 
Fountains from being plundered by King John like so many 
other abbeys, and laid the foundations of the magnificent Lady 
Chapel, which was completed by his successor, another John, who 
died as Bishop of Ely, being followed at Fountains by John of 
Kent, called, pre-eminently, “the builder Abbot,” who erected, 
amongst other works, the nine altars in the Lady Chapel. After 
governing twenty-cight years, he died, in November, 1247, leav- 
ing the Abbey, with a few exceptions, such as the tower, in the 
state of marvellous perfection it presented until the date of its 
downfall. 

Mr. Walbran, in his “Memorials of Fountains,” gives a de- 
tailed account of the varied and important part played by this 
remote Yorkshire Abbey in the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the country, of which only a few instances can be given here. 
The Abbots of this house were summoned to Parliament during 
numerous reigns, and their names are constantly mentioned in 
connection with different state affairs. 

In 1416, the Abbot, John de Ripa, was nominated to represent 
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the Cistercian Order at the Council of Constance, and he also 
appears, as one of the delegates of the English Clergy, at the 
Council of Basle. Abbot Greenwell, by a writ of Privy Seal, 
dated April 16th, 1464, was deputed to prorogue the Parliament 
at York; he is spoken of as a “grave and learned scholar.” His 
successor was Thomas Swinton, who had been Prior, and in that 
capacity had served the Abbey long and well. One of his private 
note-books is still preserved at Ripley Castle, and the various 
entries show Prior Swinton to have been a practical and skilful 
man of business. He rides to Scarborough or Hull to buy 
the houschold stores; again he is in Craven looking after 
the improvement of the herds, or the washing and shearing of 
the sheep, or in the Abbey yard amongst the cattle, from Cum- 
berland, portioning them out in payment of debts and wages, 
and shrewd as any modern farmer on points of condition. Then 
we catch glimpses of him in the Castles of the great Northern 
Landowners on business of the Abbey, or in the Law courts at 
the York Assizes, instructing Counsel with facts and “comforting 
them with wine ”—the “ verdict bottle” is evidently a venerable 
institution. At one time he rides with the Lord Abbot on a 
State journey, and the purse of that dignitary being exhausted, 
Prior John supplies him with a few shillings from his own ; at 
another, he drives a bargain on his own account, with the pro- 
ceeds of which he relieves the anxieties of the Bursar, lending 
that official in one year the then large sum of £34 gs. 2d. 
Further on in Prior Swinton’s note-book we find the following 
items of a medieval dinner in the Lenten Season. On the 12th 
of March the Prior and a brother called Whixley, have to go to 
York for the Assizes and stay five days ; on the first day their 
dinner consisted of fresh-water fish; on the second day the 
Bursar of the Abbey and others joining them, they have fish 
with salt and mustard, besides figs, raisins, and spices—this last 
item possibly meaning sweetmeats—for to this day Yorkshire 
children call sweets “spice.” From the expenditure on this 
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journey we learn that malted barley cost four shillings per 
quarter ; good red wine, tenpence a gallon; the hay for the 
horses, fifteen-pence ; the candles, twopence-halfpenny ; seven- 
pence-halfpenny was paid to a smith for shocing the horses ; 
and twopence to a barber for shaving Swinton, Whixley, and 
others. 

Several interesting wills, bequeathing legacies to the Abbey, 
fell into Abbot Swinton’s time, of which I give two. 

The first is that of Ralph Snaith, dated 11th March, 1472, and 
proved on the 23rd of the same month. He bequeathes : 


To the Abbott and convent of Fountance, 20 shillings for a 
Mass and Dirige there, to be done for my soul, beseeching the 
Abbott and all his bredir to assole me : for the old Abbott Green- 
well did so at London. Notwithstanding, I beseech the Abbott 
and all the Convent to do it togeder, at this tyme. Item, I 
bequeath to St. Wilfrid. Item, to the Shryne in the same Kirk, 
my crown of silver and gilted—and there a dirige and mass to 


be done for me. 
sir John Pylkington, knight, in his will, dated 28th June, 1478, 
bequeathes : 


To every Monk in Fountance Abbey Six Shillings and Eight- 
pence, so that ilk one of them say, severally, mass of requiem for 
my soul, within five days they have knowledge of my death ; 
they specially in their memento forgiving me all manner of 
bargains had between thame and me. To the making of the 
Abbey Kirk of Fountance, Ten Pounds. 


So Fountains continued to flourish in discipline, usefulness, 
and dignity, and nowhere do we find it recorded that either its 
rulers or subjects forfeited the regard and respect of their con- 
temporaries, or that they relaxed in any unbecoming manner 
the simplicity and mortification of the rule adopted, by their first 
fathers, amidst so much anguish and labour. There seems to be 
no record of the number of monks usually at Fountains, though 
the size of the buildings and their arrangement point to a large 
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community. TheZBrethren would be divided into Choir monks 
and Lay Brothers, the ‘atter far exceeding the former. Al! 
dined together in the “ Fratery,” which at Fountains was one 
hundred and nine ffeet long, and forty-six feet wide. In St. 
Bernard’s own church, at Clairvaux, there was accommodation 
for a hundred and seventy-seven Choir monks, and three hundred 
and fifty-one Lay Brothers, and as these latter were always the 
shepherds, farm labourers and artisans of the community, such 
vast estates as those of Fountains would entail the necessity of 
having many of these labouring monks. “ Strange indeed,” says 
a modern writer, “must have been the dumbness of the busy 
ficlds and workshops by the Skell—only the bells of the parent 
Church broke the stillness, while at that sound, shepherds would 
kneel among their sheep, and ploughmen by their resting oxen, 
to join in spirit with their brethren, chanting the office in the 
Abbey Choir.” What a contrast is there here between the 
“divine silence” of these Cistercian peasant monks, and the heavy 
dumbness of our modern rural labourer. And yet, in the grain, 
the medizval and modern Yorkshireman is the same—the same 
sturdy determination, sterling honesty, and straight-forwardness 
characterise both: wherein then lies the difference? Surely in 
the fact that the one found, in the exercise of his faith, all his 
nature needed to lift his thoughts from earth to heaven, ard to 
idealise and sanctify his daily toil, while the other has been 
taught to look upon religion as only fit for Sundays, and having 
as little to do with ploughing or stone-breaking, as with the 
hunting and other amusements of “the quality,” whose ances- 
tors, by the way, thought it no shame that their sons should be 
the brothers of the peasant monk, sharing with him in all things. 
Who can doubt that all this had a beneficial effect upon the 
country surrounding the Abbey, when here many of the sons of 
the tillers of the soil could find honourable provision, instead of 
as now, emigrating into the towns to swell the tide of poverty 
and misery. Towards the close of the fifteenth century, Mark 
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Huby was elected Abbot, and, according to the unanimous voice 
of his contemporaries, was a worthy successor of the great and 
pious rulers who had governed Fountains for so long; he was 
also the last of the “ building Abbots” of this house, so rich in 
architects, and added the noble tower to the Church, which still 
exists. He was succeeded by William Thirsk, called also some- 
times Thriske or Trust. The character of this, the last freely 
elected Abbot of Fountains, has been so blackened by his 
enemies that it is somewhat difficult to separate truth from 
fiction. All the evidence against him rests on the untrustworthy 
testimony of the royal visitors, while the most clinching facts in 
his favour are, that he was compelled to resign, to make room 
for one who was more amenable to the king’s wishes, and who 
ultimately surrendered the abbey for a large pension and the 
suffragan Bishopric of Hull, while Abbot Thirsk swelled the list 
of the victims at Tyburn. The first complaint against William 
Thirsk, is contained in a letter from the Earl of Northumberland, 
in which the Earl accuses the Abbot of “wasting the woods of 
the convent for his own profit;” the next is a letter from 
Thomas Legh, the King’s visitor, a thoroughly tainted source. 
From this it appears that the vistors had, in 1535, deposed the 
Abbot of Rievaux, and the King commanded the Abbot of 
Fountains, as Visitor-General of the Cistercians in England, to 
confirm their act, which he refused to do. Legh writes : 


The Abbot of Fountains had knowledge at his being at Rivars 
that the Earl of Cumberland is to have a commission for to 
inquire into his demeanour, which causeth h‘m to play two parts. 
These premises considered, I trust you will think him not worthy 
to be visitor of his religion any longer by the King’s authority 

... I pray you note their presumptuous minds most alienate 
from religion—which only to be called an Abbot will contend 
contrary to their obedience with the King’s Highness—to the 
great slander of the religion, disquietness and extreme costs and 


charges of their houses. 
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However, Thirsk resigned and Layton and Legh set to work 
to get their own nominee appointed in his place. After accusing 
the Abbot of wastefulness, riotous living, and the usual charge 
of robbing the Abbey treasury of sundry jewels, and selling them 
to a goldsmith in York, of which last transaction they say “ how 
much the Abbot was deccived therein we cannot tell, for the 
truth is, he is a very fool and miserable idiot,” they continue : 


We have accepted and admitted his resignation, and suffer 
him to minister in all things (for the avoidance of suspicion) 
even as he did before, till we know your further pleasure. There 
is never a monk in that house meet for that room. If the Earl 
of Cumberland knew that it were void he would make all labour 
he could possible for the Cellarer there, which I assure you is not 
meet, for such abuses which I know you will allow when I shall 
declare them unto you. There is a monk called Marmaduke, to 
whom Mr. Times left a prebend at Kipon, the wisest monk 
within England of that cote, a wealthy fellow who will give 
you six hundred marks to make him Abbot there, and pay you 
immediately after the election without delay or respite at one 
payment, and, as I suppose, without much borrowing. The 
first fruits to the King is a thousand pounds which he will pay 
within three years and owe no man, therefore, one groat as he 
saith. If you have not, therefore, provided or promised such a 
room for any other of your friends, this man we think were meet 
both for the King’s honour and the discharge of your conscience. 

This monk at Ripon hath a prebend of 410 which you 
may bestow also upon your friend if you make him Abbot. You 
shall do well to send for Warren the goldsmith, and lay unto 
him theft and sacrilege and to know what other things he hath 
had of the Abbot these eight or nine years past. From Rich- 
mond the 20th January by your assured poor priests and faith- 


ful servants. RICHARD LAYTON and THOS. LEGH. 


It is needless to say that, after such inducements, Marma- 
duke Bradley was appointed Abbot, though how he fulfilled 
these promises we shall see further on. Abbot Thirsk, mean- 
while, found an asylum in the Abbey of Jervaux shortly before 
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the great northern rising against the King’s tyranny, the Pil- 
erimage of Grace, took place. Thirsk was implicated in this, 
though he denied even having been in Yorkshire at the time. Be 
this as it may, he would be included in the general pardon’granted 
to the Pilgrims, and when the King broke his promises, he, with 
the rest, was arrested. The indictment against him alleges: 
That William Thriske Cierk, late of Fountains Co. of York, 
late Abbot of the monastery of Fountains, did with others con- 
spire .. . to deprive the King of his royal dignity, viz., of being 
on earth supreme head of the Church of England, and to compel 
the King to hold a Parliament, and did commit divers rebellious 


acts at Pontefract, &c. 

He was brought to the bar with the Abbot of Rievaux, the 
Priors of Guisborough and Bridlington and several others who 
all pleaded “not guilty.” On the 17th of May, 1537, they were 
found guilty, and the two Abbots were executed according to 
the Monologiu.n Cisterciense, “in the nones of June.” The 
entry runs: “ Nonis Junii Londini in Anglia passio beatorum 
Gulielimi Trust (Thirsk) Abbatis Fontanensis et Abbatis River- 
iensis Ordinis, Cist: qui fidem,” and further on, * De Monachis 
in Regno Angliz propter fidem occisi. Guliclmus Trust Abbas 
Monasterio Fontanensis, Abbas Rivericnsis ambo suspensi ct in 
quatuor divisi partes. Martyrum  subicrunt loco qui dicitur 
Tiburn Londini, Anno, 1537, mense Junio, sub Henrico octavo.” 
Henriquez, the grave and pious writer of the above, would never 
have treated as a martyr, or called “blessed,’ a man who was 
known to be a dissolute breaker of the most solemn vows. 

Cromwell’s and Henry’s Abbot, Marmaduke Bradley, was 
astute enough to see that the doom of Fountains was scaled, and 
all his exertions were directed towards making the best of, what 
he evidertly considered, a bad bargain. He writes to Cromwell, 
March 21st, 1536. 

As concerning the resignation of a prebend that I have in the 
Collegiate church of Ripon, truly Sir, I never said I would 
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resign the same. And of very truth the house that I am now 
preferred is so far in danger all manner of ways, that I have 
rather will to resign the Abbotship than my prebend. For, no 
displeasure to your good mastership, I have sufficient dispensa- 
tion to have both the Abbotship and the prebend, and rather 
or I resign the prebend I will utterly resign the Abbotship. 
Wherefore, both I and all my brethren humbly desire your good 
mastership to have me excused in this behalf; for we trust in 
consideration of the relation of my good masters your commis- 
sioners, the King’s visitors, that your mastership will be so good 
to pardon me for any resignation until such time as we be clearly 
through with the King’s highness for our first fruits. 
Your humble bedesman, 
MARMADUKE, the Abbot of Fountaynes. 


On the 3rd of May following he writes again : 


Right honourable and my very good Lord, my bounden duty 
humbly premised unto your Lordship, please it the same to be 
advertised that according to the King’s highness most gracious 
letters and your good letter also, I and my brethren hath sealed 
with our convent seal under delivered unto the bearer a patent 
for £40 fee to Master Dr. Petre for term of his life—and we all 
beseech your good Lordship to continue our good and gracious 
Lord. Your assured bedesman, 

MARKMADUKE, the Abbot of Fountaynes. 


Later on he bestowed a grange, belonging to the Abbey, upon 
one of the King’s servants, and finally he surrendered the House 
to the King in November, 1539, being. as we have seen, amply 
rewarded for his treachery, while the Brethren received pensions 
varying from cight to five pounds. The abbey revenues were 
valued at £1173, and the plate at £708. Amongst the schedule 
of the goods arc: 


Nineteen chalices and patens, two ercat gilt candlesticks, the 
image of one Lady silver and gilt, which) weighed a hundred and 
four ounces, the silver shrine with a rib of St. Laurence, the 
great shrine ot silver gilt displayed on Corpus Christi day, a 
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large silver image of St. James, a smaller one of our Lady in a 
gilt case, the state and ordinary crosiers of the Abbot, the state 
mitre gilt and adorned with pearls and jewels, the smaller onc 
having the edge of silver and gilt, with pieces of silver, white 
like pearl and flowers of silver and gilt in midway, the great 
gilt and jewelled cross of a hundred and two ounces, the cross 
of solid gold enriched with jewels and part of the true Cross, the 
table to be placed on the High Altar on principal days with 
three images of silver gilt and some parts gold set with precious 


stones and valued at 4100. 


Nor was the Abbey less rich in vestments, wrought by the 
skilful fingers of women whose handiwork was so world re- 
nowned, that Popes and Cardinals prided themselves upon 
possessing specimens of “opus Anglicanum.” Amongst the 


list at Fountains are: 


Eighty copes, six of cloth of gold, twenty-six of white damask, 
four of white velvet, two of white fustian, five of embroidered 
work, six of flowered work, eight of divers works, one very well- 
wrought with images, one of green damask wrought with images, 
&c. Of the Mass vestments the most superb set was of white 
Baldkyn, the richest of all materials, the web being gold and the 
woof, silk, while others were of damask, velvet, and cloth of gold. 
Then there are cushions, furnishings, and hangings innumerable 


The Abbey and part of the estate were sold, by the King, to 
Sir Robert Gresham. The site covered by the buildings con- 
sisted of twelve acres, and fortunately the place was neither 
gutted, as so many others, nor, owing to its distance from any 
great centre of population, turned into a stone quarry. Even 
when, in 1596, the Greshams sold it to Sir Stephen Procter, who 
built Fountains Hall of the Abbey stone, very little damage was 
done to the more important parts, and an heiress of this family 
bringing it to the Messengers, as her dowry, these, being of the 
old faith, protected and preserved all they could. 

Fountains was originally in the Manor of Studley, and by a 
strange combination of circumstances the Abbey is now in the 
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possession of a direct descendant of the old Lords of Studley— 
who trace their descent from Richard de Aleman who, in 1181, 
was, with his sons, a great benefactor of the Abbey. An heiress 
brought this lordship into the Tempest family, and, in 1451, it 
came by marriage to the Mallories, In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, Mary Mallory merried George Aislabie of 
York, and was by him the mother of another Mary, who became 
the wife of Sir John Robinson of Topcliffe. In 1700, William 
Aislabiec, M.P. for Ripon, bought the Abbey from John Mes- 
senger, and on the death of his heiress, Miss Lawrence, the whole 
reverted to the descendant of Mary Aislabie, Philip Robinson, 
Earl de Grey, passing in 1856 into the possession of his nephew, 
the Marquis of Ripon. 

To the architect and antiquary Fountains is, and has been, a 
perfect treasure mine. Lefroy in his “ Ruined Abbeys of York- 
shire” says of it and its sister houses-— 


The Cistercian Abbeys of Yorkshire, which are the earliest 
pure Gothic works in this country, seem to have been the work 
of the monks themselves. This fact is well worth remembering 
for many reasons, for in these Abbeys, design and execution 
were constantly and throughout personal, religious, monastic. 


Happy is the fate by which St. Mary’s Abbey of Fountains is 
now in the hands of one who, if he cannot revive, at least gathers 
inspiration from, its glorious past. 


ELISABETH VERNON BLACKBURN. 




















The Willian Girls. 


ype persons have a natural enjoyment of tribulation. They 

take a real pleasure in raising their eyebrows lugubriously, 
holding their heads on one side with a sorrowful and resigned 
expression, and looking at the world through blue spectacles. 
They “always sigh in thanking God,” and can find a cloud in 
the sunniest sky. You can never conquer such people on their 
own ground. If you have a slight pain in your little finger, 
they have an excruciating pain in their thumb; if you have 
caught your dress on a nail, theirs has been rent on a spike ; if 
you have been wet in a shower, they have been soaked in a 
torrent. These persons have minor voices, make great use of 
chromatics in speaking, and their affections seem to be situated 
in the liver. 

Mr. Christopher Willian had a taint of this “vreen and 
yellow melancholy ” in his disposition, and his rapidly increasing 
family gave full scope for its development. 

“If Eva were a boy, now,” he sighed, “I could soon have 

‘me one to help me in the shop. But—nothing but girls.” 

“Eva is a treasure!” Mrs. Willian answered stoutly. “I 
wouldn’t exchange her for the best boy in the world.” 

“But girls are so expensive,” the father objected, “ and they 
can’t earn anything; that is, mine can’t. I don't want a 
daughter of mine to leave my house till she marries.” 

“ And there is no need of their doing anything, my dear,” the 
mother replied cheerfully. “We own our house, and your busi- 
ness is very good. Then when the mortgages are paid off on 
your building, the rent of the upper flats will make us quite 
independent. In three or four years we shall be out of the 
wood, all our pinching and toiling over.” 

VOL, VIII. U 
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Mrs. Willian was a thrifty, clear-headed, energetic New-Eng- 
lander ; but, though she would not have owned it, she found the 
prospect appalling. As she sat there after her husband left her, 
she glanced out of the window and saw Dinah, the one servant 
of the house. putting out the washing, her accusing face looming 
darkly over the interminable line of wet clothes. Oh! the 
strings to tie, the buttons to button, the hooks to hook! And 
here on her knees lay another candidate for such services, an 
unconscious little affliction of two weeks old! Oh! the rents 
and rips to mend, the darnings and makings over, the little faces 
to wash and locks to comb, the faults to chide and teasings to 
bear, the questions to answer! She had just got a glimpse 
through the door of Eva with her hair in a snarl, and of Helen 
with soiled stockings on ; she knew that Frances had tumbled 
down-stairs and set her nose bleeding; she could hear Annie 
crying pathetically for mother to come and rock her to sleep, 
and she was almost sure that everything was at sixes and sevens 
in the kitchen. 

“ But I will not lose my courage!” she exclaimed vehemently, 
and, in proof that she would not, burst into hysterical weeping. 

The fifth girl grew apace, and after her came Josephine, and 
after Josephine came Jane. 

“Mr. Willian is among the blessed,” said the priest when this 
seventh daughter was carried to him for baptism. “ Verdly, he 


stall not be confounded when he shall speak to hrs enemies tn tte: 


gate.” 

Others besides the priest had their jest concerning this regiy 
ment of girls. Tradesmen smiled when purchases were made 
for them, people laughed and counted when invitations were to 
be sent to them, neighbours went to their windows to see the 
Willian procession start for church. They became .,proverbial, 
especially with their father. | 

, But as years passed, words of praise began to drop in among 
Mothers marvelled to sce how early the Willian girls 
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Jearned to sew and mend, how deftly they could use the broom 
and duster, what womanly ways the elder had toward the 
younger. These mothers reproachfully told their shiftless 
daughters what a dignified and careful maiden Eva‘ was, and 
how even Anne could put a room to rights after the smaller fry, 
and sing Jenny to sleep with a voice like a bobolink’s. For all 
these children took to singing as naturally as birds do, and 
warbled before they couid speak. 

Nor were their happy hearts less valuable in thefhouse than 
their helpful hands. Half the mother’s load of care melted from 
her in the brightness of their faces, and the anxious cloud on 
Mr. Christopher Willian’s brow lightened in spite of him when- 
ever some gushing sprite, all laughter and kisses, ran to wel- 
come him home. He was sometimes vexed on recollecting how 
he had been lured from a good grumble by their baby wiles. 
Indeed, he was not nearly so dissatisfied as he pretended to be. 
Such sweet and healthy affections as theirs were, which, never 
having been checked, flowed out in joyous innocence; such 
pure, unerring instincts, that needed no knowledge of baseness 
in order to shrink from its contact ; such open hands for the 
poor, such tender hands for the afflicted ; and, crowning all, such 
steadfast, unassuming piety. Among the young ladies who, 
dressed' to attract attention, promenaded the public streets, the 
Willian girls were never found ; their father’s house was the 
place where they made new acquaintances and entertained old 
ones, And what did they conceal from their parents? Nothing. 
Their hopes and p’ans and fears, their mistakes, their faults, all 
were freely told. And how pretty they were! Their father 
secretly made the most flowery comparisons when looking at 
them. He mentally challenged the dew-washed morning roses 
and violets to vie with their fresh faces around the breakfast 
table. When at evening they formed a ring of bloom around 
the piano, his private opinion was, that a choir of angels could 
not far excel them ; and when the circle broke, like a wréath 
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falling into flowers, and cach went about some pretty employ- 
ment, then Mr. Willian had not eyes enough with which to 
watch his seven girls. But once own to any such feeling, and 
there would be an end to his privilege of grumbling. He well 
knew what a chorus would assail his first grievance: “ Why, 
papa, you said we were—” etc.; or, “ Now, do be consistent! 
With my own ears I have heard you say—” etc. So he wrapped 
the silver lining of his cloud inward, and showed them only the 
vray. 

But one evening, for a wonder, he came home with a Joyful 
face and no word of fault-finding. When Jenny, the youngest, 
ran to meet him, he gave her a toss nearly to the ceiling ; he 
pulled Fanny’s curls in passing her; he presented his wife with 
a bunch of late flowers ; he praised every thing on the supper- 
table. Finally, when they gathered in the evening, he told them 
the cause of his unusual hilarity. He had that day made the last 
payment on the building in which he had his shop, and now their 
weary economies were at an end. 

“ But don’t imagine, you young witches, that all this is to goin 
finery,” he said. “The house here needs a little fitting up, and 
perhaps we will have a new piano. But I must begin now to 
lay by something. A man with such a load of girls on his 
shoulders has to think of the future.” 

They were too much accustomed to remarks like the last to be 
ereatly disturbed by them, but this threw a momentary dampen- 
ing. Then the silence was broken by Eva’s calm and musical 
voice : “The house needs to be painted and papered and fur- 
nished from basement to attic. It is very shabby.” 

Mr. Willian forgot to exclaim at the dimensions of this pro- 
position when he looked in the fair face of his eldest daughter, 
and saw the serene grace with which she seated herself beside 
her mother, and smoothed down the folds of her dress. Eva was 
now twenty, calm, blonde, and stately. 

“Oh papa!” cried Florence across the fireplace ; “do buy a 
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lovely landscape of Weber’s we saw to-day. It is just what we 
want to put over the mantelpiece in the front parlour.” 

Again the father looked, but said nothing. Florence was a 
girl of artistic tastes, was frail and excitable, and had brilliant 
violet eyes and an unsteady scarlet in her checks. 

“Now at last I can have a watch!” cried Frances in a ringing 
voice. “I’ve nearly got a curvature of the spine from looking 
round at the clock to see if I have practised long enough.” 

“My dear Fanny,” interposed her mother, “we need a new set 
of china much more than you need a watch.” 

Frances was the romp of the family, a large girl of sixteen, 
with heaps of brown curls around a piguante face. 

“T wish I had a little rosewood writing-desk and a pearl pen- 
handle,” came in a clear, insinuating voice very high up the scale. 
Anne sat in a low chair, with her chin in her hand, her elbow on 
her knee, and her gaze fixed intently on the cornice of the room. 
But perceiving no notice taken of her remark, she lowered her 
glance, and gave her father a look out of the corners of her eyes, 
which thereby got the appearance of being nearly all whites. 
Anne was fourteen years of age, and had a quiet way of doing 
as she pleased and getting all she wanted without seeming to 
try. 

“Qh papa!” broke in Georgiana, “can’t I have a pair of skates 
and learn to skate ?” 

“T want a silver mug!” cried Jane, the youngest, striking in be- 
fore Josephine. 

Josephine sat in the shadow of her father’s chair, and had two 
small wrinkles between her brows. 

“Ts there any thing else any one will have?” asked Mr. 
Willian with excessive politeness, after having caught breath. 
“Don’t be bashful, I beg! It is a pity there are only seven of 
you, with your mother making eight. Possibly by putting a 
mortgage on the house, I may be able to gratify your wishes. 
Speak up—do!” Ever so slight a cloud settled upon the gentle- 
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man’s audience as he glanced over them, bowing suavely, and 
rubbing his hands with an appearance of great cordiality. 

“Papa!” came in a little voice out of the shadow. Every one 
had forgotten Josephine. 

A real smile melted the waxen mask of a smile on Mr. 
Willian’s face. “Poor Josie!” he said. She came out of her 
corner and stood by his side. “Papa, have you got the block 
insured ?” she asked. 

Her father coloured suddenly as he put his arms about the 
child and drew her closer tohim. “Here, girls,” he said, “is one 
who thinks of the means as well as the end. She never will 
ruin any one by her extravagance.” 

“But have you, papa?” she persisted. 

“This house is all right, dear ; and I’m going to insure the 
store to-morrow.” He spoke carelessly, but there was a slight 
stir of uneasiness perceptible beneath. 

His wife looked at him with surprise. “ Why, father, how 
happened you to let it run out ?” 

“T was so busy to-day I forgot all about it,” he said almost 
pettishly. “The policy expired only yesterday. I'll see to it 
the first thing in the morning. Go and sing something, girls.” 

All but Josie gathered about the piano, and sang one of 
William Blake’s songs : 


** Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too? 
Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief ? 


Can I see a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow’s share ? 
Can a father see his child 

Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 


Can a mother sit and hear 

An infant groan, an infant fear ? 
No, no! never can it be; 
Never, never can it be! 
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And can He, who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, 


And not sit beside the nest 
Pouring pity in their breast ? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear ? 


And not sit both night and day, 
Wiping all our tears away ? 
Oh! no, never can it be ; 
Never, never can it be! 


He doth give his joy to all ; 
He becomes an infant small, 
He becomes a man of woe, 
He doth feel the sorrow too.” 


In the midst of the last soft strain Eva’s hands paused on the 
keys, her sisters ceased singing, and her father and mother lifted 
their faces to listen; for a loud gamut of bells outside had run 
up the first stroke of the fire-alarm. At the last stroke, Mr. 
Willian started up. Not a word was said as he went out ; but 
the girls gathered about their mother, and stood with the 
breath just hovering on their lips, counting the alarm over and 
over, hoping against hope. But, no; they had counted rightly 
at first. The loud clear strokes through that silence left no 
room for doubt. The girls drew nearer their mother, their faces 
osing colour. 

“T can’t bear the suspense, Eva,” she said. “Get your bonnet 
and we will go down-town. Don’t cry, Josie! You, children, all 
stay here and say the rosary while we are gone. We will soon 
be back, and perhaps we shall bring good news.” 

Florence took her beads from her pocket, put her arm around 
the weeping Josie, and drew her down to her knees before their 
mother’s chair. Mrs. Willian glanced back as the others knelt 
too, then shut the door, breathing a blessing on them. “If it 
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should be God’s will to spare us now,” she said, “I shall be the 
happiest mother in the world.” . 

[It was not God's will to spare them, she soon found. As they 
turned the last corner and came in sight of Mr. Willian’s build- 
ing, they saw it the centre of a vast crowd, firemen, volunteer 
workers, and lookers-on. There was no appearance of fire in 
the lower storeys, but smoke was gushing through all the inter- 
stices of the upper windows. Mrs. Willian wrung her hands 
and turned away. “ There go the savings and toil of a life- 
time!” she said. 

It was impossible for the firemen to work well at that height, 
and the flames were creeping to the air. In a few minutes the 
smoke reddened, a little tongue of flame crept through a crevice, 
broadened, and the fire burst forth. No effort could stay it. 
Leisurely descending from floor to floor, it carried all before it. 
A thread of smoke in a corner of the ceiling, a tiny flame, and 
soon the whole room would te an intolerable brightness with 
masses of falling, flaming timbers. 

At midnight the family were all at home again; Mr. Willian 
lying half senseless upon a sofa, his wife and children minister- 
ing to him. In his frantic efforts to save something from the 
burning building, one of his arms had been broken by the falling 
bricks. 

Those were sorrowful days that followed, verifying the pro- 
verb that it never rains but it pours. Josephine was taken ill 
the week after the fire; but she was sure to be well soon, they 
said. She was not very ill. There was a little cough, a little 
fever, and a great weakness. The girls thought not much of it. 
They were too much engaged, indeed, attending to their father, 
and doing an immense deal of mysterious business. 

“Tf Eva were only a boy!” sighed the father weakly. “A 
boy of twenty could earn a good salary.” 

“Father,” Eva began very decidedly, “a girl of twenty can 
earn a good salary. Let me tell you what your good-for-nothing 
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daughters are going to do. We haven’t been idie the fortnight 
past. I am to take immediate charge of a class in the school, 
with a salary of five hundred dollars to begin with, and a yearly 
advance. I shall stay at home, by your leave, and nearly all my 
money will go toward the housekeeping expenses. Besides that, 
I have a music class of four. So much for me. I doubt if that 
wonderful son would spare you more out of his earnings. 
Florence is to take a few more lessons in Indian-ink from Mr. 
Rudolf, and he says that in four or five weeks she will be able to 
earn ten dollars a week, painting photographs. Frances has got 
tatten and crochet-work to do for Blake Brothers, and they pro- 
mise to pay her well. She does such work beautifully. Anne is 
to cut out paper bordering for Mr. Sales, who is building blocks 
upon blocks of houses. He says he will keep her busy three 
months. Georgiana is to help mother about the house, and 
Dinah is going away. So now, father, you can lie on your sofa 
and rest, and your troublesome daughters will not let you 
starve.” 

Eva ended with her cheeks very red, and her head very high 
in the air. But her pride softened immediately when she saw 
her father’s quivering lips, that vainly attempted to speak. 

“Tt is our turn now, dear papa,” she said, kissing him; “ and 
we are quite proud and eager to begin. You have cast your 
bread upon the waters in former times; now you must lie still 
and see it float back to you.” 

“What can I do?” asked a weak little voice from the arm- 
chair where Josie reclined. 

“You can see which will get well the most quickly, you or 
papa,” Mrs. Willian said, bending to caress the child. In this 
careful little one she saw embodied all the unconfessed sadness 
and anxicty of the one despondent period of her life. Poor 
Josie was the scapegoat on whose frail shoulders had been laid 
her mother’s doubts and fears, and her father’s selfish com- 
plaining. 
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Success almost always attends brave and cheerful effort, and 
the Willian girls succeeded. Besides, they were heroines in their 
way, and everygone was sympathizing and helpful tothem. But 
for their father’s depression, they would have been happier than 
ever before. At last they were of use, and not only of use, but 
necessary. They were no longer a burden tenderly but com- 
plainingly*borne, but they bore the family cares and labours on 
their own young shoulders. What wonderful consultations they 
held, what plans they laid, what economies they practised! 
What latent administrative powers were developed at the hour 
of need, and what superlative managers they proved themselves 
to be! How elastic a little money could be made when 
smoothed*%out by such coaxing taper fingers, and shone upon by 
such bright and careful eyes! Besides, they could not see but 
that they lived as well as ever. Their breakfasts and dinners 
and suppers were as good, and their home was the same. 

“Half the pleasure of wealth is in the consciousness of 
possessing it,’ said Florence philosophically. “Was it John 
Jacob Astor who said that all he had from his riches was food 
and lodging? Well, we have that. Of course it is a pity that 
papa’s arm is still bad, though it gives him time to develop his 
capacity for novels. What! ascetical works are they? Yes; 
but I have seen novels too, papa. And here’s a new one for you. 
Just lie there and make believe that you have become so rich 
that you have retired from business. Oh! what blocks of houses 
you have. What ships, what lands, what bank-stock! Isn’t it 
weary to think what heaps of money you have to spend and 
sive away? Don’t let’s think about it!” 

“TI came past the ruins of the fire to-day, papa,” Eva said, 
seating herself by his sofa, and looking at him with her calm, 
sweet eyes. “At first I was so foolish as to shrink and turn 
my head away, but the next moment I looked. And I thought, 
papa, that maybe what has seemed to usa calamity may turn 
out a great blessing. We had built a good many hopes into 
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that brick and mortar, and instead of the fire destroying, perhaps 
it has only purified them.” Seeing that tears came into his eyes, 
she added hastily, “Fanny was with me, and, of course, took a 
erotesque view of the affair, She said that row of tall buildings, 
with ours gone, looked like somebody who had lost a front 
tooth.” 

Mr. Willian smiled faintly, but could answer nothing to their 

cheerful talk. Even while it comforted him, it made him feel 
bitterly ashamed of himself. Besides, he was very anxious about 
Josie. 
It came upon them like a thunderbolt ; Josie was dying! 
They could scarcely believe the doctor, or the evidence of their 
own senses. They hoped against hope. There was no definable 
disease ; but the child wis dying merely because, instead of hav- 
ing had a healthy, careless childhood, and time to learn gradually 
that life is not all joy and sunshine, her infant eyes had looked 
too early upon the cross of p.in, and she had seen the shadow 
and felt the weight of it before she could understand its con- 
solation. 

“That'll make one less, papa,” she said, faintly, looking up 
with faded eyes as he bent over her. 

“One less what, my dear?” 

“One less girl to support,” says Josie. 

The father’s face sank to the pillow. Oh! what a bitter 
punishment for his selfish complainings, when his own child, in 
dying out of his arms, thought only that she was ridding him of 
a burden! He could scarcely find words in which to sob out his 
love, his regrets, his entreaties that her tender spirit might be 
spared at least long enough to witness his expiation. But even 
while he prayed it escaped him. He clasped only a frail waxen 
form that answered no kiss, uttered no more any childish plain- 


tive word. 
“God forgive me!” he said. “Now I know what real loss is; 


and I deserve it” 
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How they missed the careful, pathetic little face! How often 
they became suddenly speechless when, in laying their plans— 
they found that they had unconsciously included Josie! But 
they worked on bravely in spite of pain—worked the better for 
it, indeed. And when in after-years, all happy and prosperous 
and with homes of their own, they talked over the past, and Mr. 
Willian told of the wonderful time when his daughters had made 
caryatides of themselves to support the edifice of his fallen for- 
tunes, Josie was gratefully mentioned as the noblest helper there. 
“ For it was by her means that the corner-stone of our new home 
was laid in heaven,” he said. 





M. A. TINCKER. 

















The Haydock Papers. 
Che Douay Collegian. 


** O faith, thou wonder-working principle, 
Eternal substance of our present hope, 
Thou evidence of things invisible ! 
What cannot man sustain, sustain’d by thee?” 
H. More's Daniel. 


HE martyr, George Haydock, to whom the premonitory ap- 
parition in the foregoing legend refers, probably accompanied 
his father to Douay in 1573, but scems to have returned to Itng- 
land for a short time on account of his health, for in June, 1577, 
we learn from the diary that he was readmitted into the college. 
In 1578 he was sent with others to colonise the English college 
at Rome, and was present at its formal erection, April 23, 1579. 
At Rome he was ordained deacon, but his health giving way 
under the heat of the climate, it was thought advisable that he 
should return to Rheims to be ordained priest. Before leaving 
the Eternal City he went to kiss the fect of the pontiff, who 
received him graciously, wished him God speed in his mission, 
and supplied him with the necessary funds for his journey. This 
was in Sept., 1581, and, on Nov. 2, he arrived at Rheims. On 
Dec. 21, he was ordained priest, and on Jan. 4, 1582, he cele- 
brated his first Mass. Twelve days later he left the college for 
the English mission. 
** He came by vow. The cawse, to conquyre synne, 
His armour, praier. The word his terdge and shielde. 
His cumfort heaven, his spoile our sowles to wynne. 
The devyll his foe, the wicked worlde his fielde. 
His triumphe joy. His wage aeternall blysse, 
His capteine Christe, wich ever durying ys.” 
Ir. Henry Walpole’s Epitaph on Campion. 
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He had scarcely arrived in London when he was betrayed by 
an old acquaintance into the hands of the pursuivants. This 
man, Hankinson, was the son of one of Vivian Haydock’s 
tenants at Hollowforth or Lea, and, being of an unsettled dis- 
position, had proceeded to London, where he had rendered 
assistance to the squire’s son on the occasion of his return to 
Douay. In the meantime, Hankinson had become a pervert, 
and not suspecting the change, the martyr made straight for his 
house, and told him all about himself and his intentions. The 
traitor at once made secret arrangement with Norris and Slade, 
two pursuivants of the very worst stamp, that they should lie in 
wait near his house in St. Paul’s churchyard, and seize the young 
priest as he came out. With this they readily complied, on 
Feb. 6, 1582, and carried their prisoner into the cathedral, where 
one of the Calvinist ministers conferred with him, and offered 
him liberty without further trouble if he would conform to their 


new religion. 


‘* Religion there was treason to the quene, 
Preachyng of penaunce warre agaynst the land, 
Priests were such dayngerouse men, as hath not bene, 
Praiers and beedes were fyght and force of hand. 


Cases of cOscience bane unto the state, 
So blynde ys errour, so false a wittnes hate.” 


Ir. H. Walpole’s Epitaph on Campion. 


In consequence of Mr. Haydock’s steadfast refusal to entertain 
anything approaching abjuration of his faith, he was led to a 
restaurant or inn, wherein he had been accustomed to take his 
meals, There they met with another priest, Arthur Pitts, dining 
with Mr. William Jenison, a law-student. The former was in- 
stantly recognised by Slade, for he had been a student with him 
at the English college at Rome—the one studying letters, and 
the other deceit. They were all three led off to appear before 
Popham, the queen’s attorney, but in the meantime, whilst await- 
ing his arrival, they were surrounded by a concourse of Templars, 
studying the law in that college, and a kcen dispute was carried 
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on for nearly an hour on the subject of religion. At length, on 
Popham’s appearance, the prisoners underwent their examina- 
tion, of which Mr. Haydock has left a circumstantial account as 
regards his own in a letter to a fellow-prisoner. He was then 
conveyed to the Gatehouse for the night, and on the morrow to 
the Star Chamber, to appear before Cecil, the high treasurer, 
who committed him to the Tower with Mr. Pitts, where they 
were received by Sir William George, then in command of the 
gate-wardens. This ruffian heaped every kind of abuse upon 
the defenceless prisoners, passing Mr. Haydock at length to the 
mercy of a man who proved himself to be still more depraved. 
It appears that on his arrest, Norris offered to release the young 
priest if he would give him some pieces of gold. Inexperienced 
in the artifices of such men, Mr. Haydock drew forth his purse 
and paid the pursuivant what he demanded. But the scoundrel, 
perceiving that he had a considerable sum left, set his mind 
upon the remainder, and refused to keep his plighted word. He 
then listened attentively at the examinations to learn to what 
prison the priest should be consigned, and going by a short cut 
to the lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Owen Hopton, advised him 
of the gold remaining on Mr. Haydock’s person, in the hope that 
he might be allowed some share of the plunder. Hopton, there- 
fore, consigned his prisoner to a remote dungeon, and forbade 
all access to him, so that the robbery might not become known. 
Thus for fifteen months Mr. Haydock was detained in a most 
wretched condition, seeing no one but his gaoler, except on one 
occasion when a priest contrived to get into his cell and fortified 
him with the Holy Eucharist. 

Shortly before his martyrdom he was removed to another cell, 
where access to him was occasionally permitted, and he was en- 
abled secretly to receive the sacraments. Those who saw him 
were greatly edified by his humility and patience, for besides the 
inflictions of his prison, he was suffering from a return of the 
lingering disease contracted in Italy, which gricvously tormented 
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him by day and night, frequently causing violent cramps of an 
hour’s duration in his stomach and limbs. 

At length, on Jan. 18, 1584, he was brought before the recorder 
of London, Sir William Fleetwood, who received him with most 
outrageous language, unfit for publication, and allowed his fury 
to attain such a pitch as to stretch forth his fist to strike the poor 
young priest, whose only remark was—“ Use your might, for in 
behalf of the Catholic faith I will cheerfully suffer anything.” 


‘* The martyr smil’d beneath avenging power, 
And brav’d the tyrant in his torturing hour !” 
T. Campoell, Pleasures of Hope. 
His constancy being apparent, it was resolved to make away 
with him, and accordingly those murderous questions were put 
—what he thought of the Pope, and what of the Queen—what 
authority ought, in his opinion, to be granted to the one, and 
what to the other? To this the martyr courageously answered 
in well-chosen words, that the Roman Pontiff possessed supreme 
and full power of ruling the universal church of Christ upon 
earth, and that the Queen was incompetent to hold this priestly 
dignity and authority, nor could that holy office be filled by a 
woman. This was enough, but to render him more odious to 
her majesty and the council, he was pressed till he reluctantly 
consented (as he himself afterwards frankly confessed) to declare 
that the Queen was a heretic, and, without repentance, was in 
danger of being eternally lost. Then in triumph he was com- 
mitted, the day being the feast of St. Peter’s Chair. The thought 
that he should be doomed for maintaining the authority of the 
chair on this very day was a source of great satisfaction to the 


martyr. 
“Remember you that wulde oppresse the cawse, 
The churche ys Christe’s, his honour can not dye, 
Thowgh hell it selfe wreste her gryslye iawes, 
And ioyne yn leage wyth schisme and heeresie, 
Thowgh crafte devise and cruell rage oppresse, 
Yet skyle wyll wryte, and martyrdome confesse.”’ 
Fr. H. Walpole’s Epitaph on Campion. 
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Che Plunder of Rossall Grange. 


“Homo homine lupus.” 
Fleetwood Motto. 


The extraordinary exhibition of animosity displayed by the 
recorder, Sir William Fleetwood, on the occasion of George Hay- 
dock’s commitment, may undoubtedly be accounted for to some 
extent, from the fact of his being own cousin to Edmund Fleet- 
wood, son of Thomas Fleetwood, of Vach, Co. Bucks, who was 
at that very time endeavouring to encompass the Allens and 
their relatives in the meshes of the penal laws in order to obtain 
possession of their estate at Rossall, of which his father had pur- 
chased the reversion. Rossall had formerly been a grange be- 
longing to the suppressed abbey of Dieulacres, and from an 
early period it had been held under long leases by the Allen 
family, one of whom had been abbot of that monastery. On 
March 13, 1553, Edward VI. granted Rossall to Thomas Fleet- 
wood, subject to the unexpired lease of the Allens, which had 
still many years to run at the time of its seizure. George Hay- 
dock’s widowed aunt, Mrs. Allen, the Cardinal’s sister-in-law, 
was then residing at the Grange with her daughters. On the 
very day the martyr suffered, the mansion was entered and 
plundered by Edmund Trafford, of Trafford, sheriff of the 
county of Lancaster, acting in collusion with Edmund Fleet- 
wood. Finding the portrait of the eminent cardinal hanging on 
the wall in the dining-hall, the intruders hurled innumerable 
revilings and bloodthirsty speeches against him, and defacing 
his portrait with their knives and daggers, finally threw it down 
upon the floor and trampled it under foot. Fleetwood then took 
possession of the estate, and over the entrance to Rossall Grange, 
set up the wolf, in place of the three conies, with the ominous 
motto of the Fleetwoods—Homo homine lupus. 

This robbery was confirmed by a most scandalously con- 
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ducted trial at Manchester, a mere mockery of the law, at which 
Fleetwood himself was appointed foreman of the packed jury 
by the iniquitous Trafford in virtue of his office of sheriff. 


Poly, thus! 


‘* And now behold how hunger haunts with cheeks both pale and leane, 
This bloudy butcher furious Mars, and all his wicked traine : 
And greedy spoile, spares not to spill, to pray on others good, 
Ravening Rape with maid and wife runs headlong to the wood.” 


Robinson’s Verses upon Sir Edmond Trafford. 


Fifty years before, William Trafford, Abbot of Salley, had 
stood side by side in the dock at Lancaster with William Hay- 
dock, monk of Whalley. Now the Trafford flail reverses. Dr. 
Bridgewater, in his Coucertatio, graphically describes the thrasher. 
Sir Edmund Trafford, he tells us, was selected by the council as 
sheriff of the county because he was so thoroughly imbued with 
the perfidy of Calvin, and the frenzy of Beza, that it might be 
said he was merely waiting for this very opportunity sys- 
tematically to pursue with insults and to despoil of their pro- 
perty all those who remained staunch to the ancient faith. For 
the furious hate of this inhuman wretch was all the more fiercely 
stirred by the fact that he saw offered to him such a prospect of 
increasing his slender means out of the property of Catholics, 
and of adorning his house with various articles of furniture 
filched from their houses. For though, as far as his own fortune 
went, he could scarcely be called a gentleman, still with other 
people’s gold, no matter how wrongfully come by, he might 
rightly be called and accounted a knight. This reward he 
eventually received at York, April 17, 1603, and as a second 
wife, Cecil, Lord Burghly, the arch-persecutor, gave him his 
daughter Mildred. It is significant that Sir Edmund’s daughter 
Elizabeth married Richard Fleetwood of Penwortham. 
-.Happily the flail took the opposite direction in the next gene- 
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ration with the return of Sir Cecil Trafford, knighted at Hoghton 
Tower, to the faith of his ancestors. 

Shortly before the plunder of Rossall, Edmund Trafford went 
on a similar errand to Blainscough Hall, the seat of Thomas 
Worthington, who had married the martyr’s cousin, Mary Allen. 
About the same time he made a raid on Cottam Hall, the seat of 
William Haydock, the martyr’s eldest brother, and there he 
seized their only sister, Aloysa Haydock, “a maiden truly worthy 
of the noble race of Haydock,” says Dr. Bridgewater, “ which has 
the glory of producing two confessors, her father and elder son, 
and one martyr, George Haydock, the younger son, all of them 
most holy priests of Christ.” Poor girl! though subject to fre- 
quent epileptic fits, of which the robber was aware, and saw with 
his own eyes, she was hurried to Salford gaol for refusing to 
join him in his scurrilous abuse of Christ’s Vicar. And her sor- 
row too was soon turned into eternal joy—TZvistitia vestra 
vertetur in gaudium. 

With this brave girl was sent to the same gaol Elizabeth 
Hankinson, the sister of the Iscariot who betrayed the martyr. 
It is curious to find in the records of the prison that at this very 
time it held so many relatives of the Allen and Haydock 
families—old Sir John Southworth, the brother-in-law of George 
Haydock’s uncle John Westby, Thomas Woods, priest, and 
Thomas Hoghton, priest. The martyr’s cousin, William Hesket 
of Little Poulton Hall, whose mother was a Westby, was im- 
prisoned in the Fleet, where the young priest had visited him 
on his arrival in London, and learned for the first time the in- 
telligence of his father’s sudden death at Mowbreck Hall. It 
was William Hesketh who married Cardinal Allen’s sister 
Elizabeth, and it was in his name that an unsuccessful action 
was brought in the Duchy of Lancaster court by Bartholomew 
Hesketh, June 29, 1585, to recover some of the property seized 
at the plunder of Rossall Grange. 
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Che Martyrdom. 


‘‘ The towre saies, the trewth he dyd defende, 
The barre beares wittnes of his gyltelesse mynde, 
Tiburne doth tell, he made a pacient end, 
In everie gate his martyrdom we fynde, 
In vayne you wroghte, that wuld obscure his name, 
For heaven and earthe wyll styll recorde the same.” 


Fr. H. Walpole, Epitaph on Campion 


On the feast of the Epiphany, 1584, the day on which the 
martyr had been apprehended two years before, he was brought 
from the Tower to Westminster Hall. There he was arraigned 
for high treason, with four other priests, and on the following 
day, the feast of St. Dorothy, to whom he had a special devotion, 
he was condemned. This coincidence he carefully noted in the 
calendar of his breviary previous to presenting it to his fellow- 
prisoner, the venerable archbishop of Armagh. 

After receiving sentence of death for being a priest, the 
martyr returned to his cell filled with a gladness beyond belief, 
and thanking God from his soul for granting him so great a 
privilege. The description of his barbarous execution at Tyburn, 
a few days later, Feb. 12, 1584, and the circumstances attending 
it, will be found related in Bishop Challoner’s “Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests,” with sufficient exactitude, and need not here 
be repeated. One fact more, however, may be added with ad- 


vantage. 


The Mandwriting on the Prison Wall. 


“* The day shall come, a great and happy day, 
When vice shall yield its arbitrary sway.” 


Bishop Fohn Briggs, MS. 


Whilst all alone in his loathsome dungeon, and no admittance 
being granted to anyone, the martyr took pleasure in drawing 
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the name and ensigns of the Roman pontiff with a piece of 
chalk, and carving them with some sharp instrument, on the 
wall of the prison. Afterwards he added the following inscrip- 
tion, “Gregory XIII., on earth the supreme head of the whole 
Catholic Church,” for which he was soundly rated by the 
warder, but declined to efface it. Elsewhere he inscribed his 
family motto, and it is exceedingly curious that a hundred years 
later, Fr. Corker, O.S.B., relates in his ‘“ Remonstrance of Piety 
and Innocence,” that the holy confessor, Fr. Thomas Jenison, 
S.J., relieved the weary hours of his imprisonment by extracting 
the following double chronogram (1686), out of this inscription, 
found in his cell at Newgate, apparently in the hope that the 
prophecy would be accomplished in the joyful restoration of re- 
ligion under the rule of the Catholic sovereign, James II. :— 


TRISTITIA VESTRA VERTETVR IN GAVDIVM ALLELVA, 
YOVR SORROVV SHAL BE MADE VERY JOYFVLL VNTO YOV. 


Che Skull at Matwdeslev. 


‘* Now no more shall pain or tears 
Crush his heart or bow his spirit ; 
Now no more shall earthly fears 
Cloud the joys he doth inherit.” 
Hymn to St. Francis of Assist. 


It was probably the martyr’s cousin, William Hesketh, dis- 
charged from’ the Fleet in 1582, who obtained possession of his 
head, which was religiously preserved by the family in the 
chapel at Cottam, till the estate passed into other hands. The 
skull was then taken to Mawdesley, the seat of Thomas Finch, 
gentleman, who married one of the sisters of the last squire of 
Cottam. There in its faded velvet bag, it still remains in the 
priest’s hiding-place adjoining the chapel at the top of the house. 
This quaint old building has been the residence of the family for 
centuries, It was erected in the sixteenth century, and the family 
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can point with pride to its martyr, John Finch, the layman executed 
at Lancaster, April 20, 1584. In the secluded burial-ground 
attached to the little chapel at Fernyhalgh, is a monument 
erected to the memory of the Reverend James Finch, the last of 
the English Carthusian monks, who died March 3, 1821, 
aged 72— 


“ Good Christian, on this stone shed not a tear, 
For virtue lies entom’d, enshrouded here.” 


Parsons’ Coachman. 


‘* Do not our great reformers use 


This Sidrophel to forbode news ? ” 
Butler. 


The martyr’s elder brother Richard is frequently referred to in 
documents in the State Paper Office, and in the records of 
English Catholic affairs on the continent. He was born about 
1552, and went to Douay College with his father, Vivian Hay- 
dock, in 1573. Four years later he was ordained priest, and ac- 
companied the professors and studente when the college was 
transferred to Rheims in 1578. He was one of the first selected 
by Dr. Allen to commence the establishment of an English 
college at Rome. When Pr. Clenock’s partiality for his Welsh 
countrymen created dissensions in the college, which terminated 
in its being placed under the direction of the Jesuits, Dr. Hay- 
dock was one of the most prominent actors. His name appears 
second in the list of those who took the college oath at its final 
settlement and formal opening, April 23, 1579. There he com- 
pleted his studies and took his degree of D.D. On the following 
November 4, he left the college for the English mission, having 
previously been presented by Dr. Allen to his Holiness, who 
gave him his blessing and liberally provided him with funds for 
his dangerous journey. The English Government was shortly 
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apprised, by one of its numerous spies on the continent, that 
“ Doctor Haddock with three other priests have passed this way.’ 
In his letter, now amongst the state papers (Dom. Eliz. cli. No. 
74, 1581), the informer, in furtherance of his profession, pre- 
tended to have heard a report that Father Parsons’ gold had 
animated them to some villainous attempt against her Majesty’s 
person. He cunningly added, “I cannott believe that suche 
wickednes can be fostered in the spiritte of these youthes (for 
they are yonge), notwithstanding be warie and very circumspect 
that if this Haddock come to England you now non of yo 
come into his company, for Parsons’ wrath be devilishe and have 
extravagant drifte and bad ends.” 

In 1582 the council received another information (Dom. Eliz. 
vol. cliv. No. 76), “ Richard Hadocke, preeste, who keepithe 
wt his brother at Cottam Hall, two myles from Preston in 
Lank® or with his Unc! three miles from his brother’s house. 
His unckell’s name is John Westbye, and the house where he 
dwellethe is called Moorbrydge Hall in Lanck® Dr. Allen is 
unckell unto the said Hadocke and to George Hadocke prisoner 
in the Tower.” It has already been said that the doctor’s eldest 
brother William, married the daughter of Sir Richard Hoghton, 
of Hoghton Tower. He was a great sufferer for the faith, and 
his name prominently figures in the records of the Lancashire 
recusants. In 1584, the year of so much trouble to his family, 
he was one of those Lancashire gentlemen who had awarded to 
them, in virtue of their recusancy, the exclusive privilege of fur- 
nishing each a light horseman with accoutrements for the service 
of her Majesty. At a later period (Dom. Eliz. vol. cclxvi., No. 80, 
Feb. 1598), he was assessed £5 towards the expense of raising 
troops for service in Ireland on the same account, and through- 
out his life he was subjected to all those cruel impositions and 
penalties under the penal laws devised by a tyrannical govern- 
ment to stamp out the faith of the people and to establish a new 
religion. In an information about the keeping of schoolmasters 
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in Lancashire (Dom, Elis. vol, ccxliii., No. 52., Oct. 1592), the 
following occurs, “ Mr. Haddocke of Cottam, he is of Allens 
Kynrid, kepte a Recusante scholemaster many yeares whose 
name as of the others I can learne when I come into Lanca- 
shire.” 

According to the diary of the English college at Rome, Dr. 
Haydock at some period of his career in England suffered im- 
prisonment for the faith. After ten years of missionary labour 
in England and Ireland, playing hide and seek with the pursui- 
vants, the doctor returned to the continent and was invited to 
Rome by Cardinal Allen, who appointed him his domestic chap- 
lain. This position he retained till the cardinal’s death in 1594, 
when he was recommended for a benefice by the Spanish am- 
bassador, E] Duque de Sessa. He remained in Italy for some 
years, in close friendship with Fr. Persons, S.J., whose confidence 
he enjoyed. In 1595 the English government was informed by 
Thomas Wilson, one of its spies (Dom. Eliz. vol. ccli., No. 90), 
that two years before there had been a consultation at Rome 
between the Duke of Sissons, Ambassador of Spain, Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, Protector of England, the Jesuit General, Aqua- 
vivia, Fr. Persons, Prefect of the English mission, S.J., and others, 
about the restoration of the hierarchy in England. The spy pro- 
fessed that Blackwell, the archpriest, was selected for the arch- 
bishopric of York, with an annual pension of 4,000 crowns from 
Spain; Dr. Haydock was to fill the princely See of Durham; and 
a third bishop was proposed for Carlisle, the two latter to have 
pensions of 2,000 crowns. The drift of the device was to stop 
the entrance of the King of Scots into England, and to form a 
strong party for the Infanta. But this, the spy added, was ab- 
andoned through the objections of an English priest, and some 
other plan proposed. 

Another document in the Record Office (Dom. Eliz. vol xxxiv., 
Addenda. n. 42, II. Oct. 1601) again reveals the attention paid 
by the spies to Dr. Haydock, who is represented to Cecil as 
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«“ Parsons’ coachman, for that he keepeth his coach and horses, 
and are at his sole command, but sayeth or may say, Hos ego 
versiculos fect tulit alter honores. For it is well known unto the 
world that Dr. Haddocks is not able to keep a coach and two 
horses at Rome, for it is very chargeable, and his living small, 
besides two men to attend him, but the poor scholars pay for 
all, and whereas the college formerly was well able to maintain 
seventy scholars, now it is not able to maintain fifty, although 
the living or revenues is rather increased than decreased ; only 
except that Parsons, in despite and revenge of the scholars, sold 
away a great vineyard, the goodliest in Rome, both in vines, 
walks, fruits, houses, waters, and other necessaries whatsoever, 
and a thousand crowns under the value as would have been 
given for the same. The said Mr. Doctor is president of the 
council at the college, and generally every afternoon do they 
sit to deliberate of all causes. The councillors names are these 
following: Parsons, judge, Walpole, Stephens, Smythe, Owen, 
Dr. Haydock, Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert, Mr. Roger Baines, and 
Mr. Sweete, when he was there. When the case is litigious then 
Father Harrison is sent for to censure his opinion in the same. 
They cannot well agree among themselves who should be car- 
dinal, some will have Fr. Parsons, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Mump- 
sons, or Dr. Haddock, but the pope will take an order for making 
of English cardinals, for he is well persuaded of their sedition 
and . . . tion bishoprics will not serve their turns, but must pre- 
sently become cardinals.” 

Soon after this Dr. Haydock left Rome for Douay College, 
where he arrived Oct. 26th, 1602. He then proceeded to Lanca- 
shire, and thence, perhaps, to Ireland, where he held the dignity 
of Dean of Dublin, for in the archives of the See of Westminster 
(vol. III., p. 311) is a memorial to the pope, dated 1602, to which 
among other autograph signatures is appended that of “ Richar- 
dus Hadocus, sacre theologia doctor et Dubliniensis decanus.” 
Filled with a desire to visit Rome once more, he returned to 
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Douay, June 3rd, 1603, and began his journey thence in company 
with Dr. Harrison, procurator of the college, who was commis- 
sioned to lay before His Holiness the poverty of the college at 
that time. Dr. Haydock arrived at the English College at 
Rome on the following Aug. 27th. The pilgrim-book of the 
hospice in connection with the college states that he received 
with his servant ten days’ hospitality. 

The remainder of his life was spent in Rome, during which 
time he translated from the Italian Cardinal Bellarmine’s large 
catechism into English. He then sent it to Douay for publica- 
tion in 1604. Worn out with continual labour and suffering, 
he died at a comparatively early age in the year 1605, and was 
probably buried, as directed in his will, at the foot of the altar of 
our Lady in the church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, attached 
to the English college at Rome. In his will, written in Latin, 
he made bequests to St. Ursula’s Augustinian Convent at Lou- 
vain, to his maternal aunt, Elizabeth Allen, and to his relatives, 
Catherine Allen, Fr. Thomas Talbot, S.J.. Thomas Worthington 
of Blainscough, Esq., Dr. Thomns Worthington, president of 
Douay College, &c. He made the English College, Rome, his 
residuary legatee, and desired a marble slab to be placed over 
his remains, inscribed with his name and degree, his arms and 
the Haydock motto—77ristitia vestra vertetur tn gaudium— 


‘© Oh, that posterity 
Could learn from him but this, that loves his wound, 


There is no pain at all in dying well, 
For none are lost but those that make their hell ! ” Valentinian. 


Che Restoration of the English Benedictine Congregation. 


‘* Which force to Bennet eke they give, that help enough may be, 
By saints in every place. What dost thou omitted see?” Anon. 


Another ecclesiastical member of the Cottam family is con- 
spicuous for the part he took in the restoration of the venerable 
Benedictine congregation in England. Dom Robert Haydock, 
who used the a/zas of Berson on the mission, was professed in 
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the monastery of St. Martin at Compostella. In 1607 he arrived 
in London, where he had the reputation of being one of the 
most learned and spiritually wise of those who had been brought 
up in Spain. He became the superior of the monks on the 
mission in England belonging to the Spanish congregation, and 
in that capacity was elected one of the nine definitors to draw 
up the terms of the union of the three congregations then in 
England, the Italian, the Spanish, and the old English congrega- 
tion. This was approved by Paul V., and the new congregation 
was constituted in 1619, by the brief Ax /ucumbenti. At the 
chapter of 1625, Dom Robert Haydock was elected provincial 
of York, an office which he held till 1629. In 1633 he was 
elected the first cathedral prior of Durham, under the new con- 
stitution, and in this dignity he was confirmed by the bull of 
Urban VIII., dated July 4,in that year. It was in this year that 
Charles I. visited Durham on his way to Scotland, when he was 
entertained by Bishop Morton, whose expenses in one day 
amounted to 41500. Having laboured with great fruit on the 
mission, the venerable prior died in Staffordshire, full of years, 


Feb. 8, 1650. 


‘* He sleeps in yonder nameless ground, 
A cross hath marked the stone— 
Pray ye, his soul in death hath found 
The peace to life unknown !” Rk. S. Hawker. 


fMag Shelton, the Witch of Coodplumpton, 
‘* By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes :— 
Open locks, whoever knocks.” Macbeth. 


We have now arrived at a period when the Haydocks are 
again brought under notice by one of the numerous traditions 
connected with the Fylde. In the 17th century there lived in 
these parts a famous witch commonly known by the name of 
Mag Shelton, though her real name was Margery Hilton. This 
hag resided alone in a wretched hovel called Cuckoo Hall, 
situated in a solitary part of Wesham, adjoining the footpath 
leading from Kirkham to Singleton. 
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‘* It was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device ; 
Of such materials as around 
The workman’s hand had readiest found.” Lady of the Lake. 


Her neighbours regarded her with dread. Even to this day 
oral traditions of her extraordinary pranks are retained by the 
country folk. Her food was haggis (in common use at that time 
in the Fylde), made of boiled groats mixed with thyme and 
parsley. So great was the superstition of the times, that almost 
every misfortune in the neighbourhood was attributed to the evil 
doings of Mag Shelton. Farmers complained of their milk being 
turned sour, of their cattle being lamed, and of their cows being 
milked. On one occasion she was met by a countryman driving 
a goose before her. The path was narrow, and as the goose did 
not get out of the way, the lout struck the seeming bird with his 
stick, when lo! to his amazement, it was changed into a broken 
pitcher, with milk flowing on every side. It was thus the witch 
conveyed the stolen milk to her abode. On another occasion 
she was foiled by a powerful spell, the contrivance of a maiden, 
whose father suspected that his cow had been bewitched. With 
kindly words the girl inveigled the unsuspecting hag into the 
farm, and seated her cosily in the “ingle neuk.” Under the 
“squab” where the witch sat, a bodkin, crossed with two weavers. 
healds, was laid, so that Mag, once seated, was powerless to rise. 
“Oo shonna shift naa, fayther, ti’ oo’s t’en ’or een oth coo,” said 
the wench, as she heaped turf and wood on the fire till the flames 
roared fiercely up the chimney. The heat grew more and more 
intense, till the unhappy witch was nearly roasted. Her piteous 
screams found no compassion until she had removed the enchant- 
ment from the cow. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in course of time the extreme 
aversion with which Mag Shelton was regarded, rendered her 
position at Cuckoo Hall almost intolerable, and it was with 
shrewd avidity that she took advantage of the following incident 
to change her abode. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


The Abbey School, fort Augustus, Iv. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 











There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANuARY 12th. 





RECTOR: 


Rev. E. CODY, O.S.B. 
Che Oratory School, Cdgbaston, Birmingham. 





Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
Fathers of the Oratory. 





Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


pAsszstants. 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsIM, M.A. Oxon. E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pope, Esq., B.A. London, | Ghent. 


C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. | E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 
J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London. | 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. Jopn's College, 


WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 


Patron: 


The Right Rev. Joun Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 


President: 
Very Rev. Jos—EpH A. PHELAN, 





FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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“Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





A. M. D. G. 


Nitount St. INtary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector, 
the Rev. JoHN Cayton, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEy, S.]J., 
or the Rev. A, CHRISTIE, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus ot School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EDMUND Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

vector—Very Rev. R. BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of 1 aeliiemael F, M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Recror, St. Charless College, St. Chailess 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 





Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 


The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 


Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 
Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 


the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and particulars apply to the Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


St. Joseph's College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds of to acres ; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 








Penstonnat des Keligieuses Iltaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and tha 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 


For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





St. John’s Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 


BosTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 


The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 


to rescue them. 
Treasurer and Secretary: 


CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary: 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 





Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 
‘The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. JERNINGHAM, as above. 


ot. Francis Xavier's 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 


For particulars apply to the BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


NOTICE. 











THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been ve-tssued by Messrs, Burns & OATES as a 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
uniform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound in Half-Parchment, will be tssued, 


price HHalf-a-Guinea. 





BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON 
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’ | Publishers to His Holiness Contractors to Her 
POPE LEO XIll. | Majesty’s Government. 





London: 
28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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SPecIAL DiscounTs ALLOWED TO BuyERS IN QUANTITIES, FOR 
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Fhe Holy Bi6le. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and mn Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT is published separately, in 
all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpInaL ManninG. Cloth, 1s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by BrsHor oF SaLrorpD. Cloth, 6d. 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KENELM VauGHAN, 2d. 


TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GaLLWEY, S.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 


INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 


GOSPEL STORIES, 1s. 
Fr. Formpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 320 pp., ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 
The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People’s Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 


300 pp., issued at 6d. 


“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 


The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
































Father fabers Works. 





To meet the continual demand for FatHerR FasBer’s Works, Messrs 
Borns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JESUS, 5s. 

BETHLEHEM, 73. 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. 
ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2s, 6d. 
THE Foot OF THE Cross, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. 





Hymys, 6s. 

NoTES ON DOCTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Poems, 5s. 

THE Precious Boop, 5s. 

SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 

Sir LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 








Cardinal Wiseman’ Works. 





FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE CaTa- 
COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. 


a ON THE CHURCH, 
s. 6d. 

THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 

A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 











THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, 1s. net. 





THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the A/editfations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CaRDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 
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BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 























“fy the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTRINSTER, 


The Eternal Priesthood. ith and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, Is. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, 1s. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 

Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. 

The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 
St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 

The Independence of the Holy See, 5s. 

The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, ls. 6d. 

Miscellanies. 2 vols., 15s. 

Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced_ Devotion, 1s. 

Sermons on Kcclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), IL, 


and III., 6s. each. 
Sin and its Consequences, 5th Edition, 6s. 


The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope, New Edition, ds. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, Is. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, Is., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious, Arranged by W. S. LILty, 6s. 

























































































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Inbraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN 





Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 
Callista; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, ls. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s, 6d. 
Church of the Fathers, 4s. 
The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, is. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 
Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 73s. 6d. 
Essay _ on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Tssays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 
Occasional Sermons, 6s. 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, §8 vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 8s. . 
University Sermons, 5s. 
Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 













































































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 
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“How to Reach (he People.” 


To meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns & Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to illustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


BURNS’S PENNY LIBRARY. 


Doctrines and Practices. 








CuILp OF Mary, BE- 
FORE JESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE. 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
LENT. By Bishop of 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is yours THE RIGHT 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dusr Toovu Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUES- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SocIETIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

LUTHER’s WORDs AND 
THE WorD OF Gop. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A BELL. From the Ro- 
man Pontifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FoR May, 

ORATORY MONTH OF 
May. 

Heroic Act oF CHAR- 
ry. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRISs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JESUS RISEN. 
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CATECHISM OF CoN- 
FIRMATION. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
Hymns (53 pp.) 

WoORDS ON THE Ros- 
ary. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

HINTS FOR ADVENT. 

HINTS FORCHRISTMAS. 

HINTS FOR LENT. 

HINTs FOR EASTER. 

HINTS FOR PENTECOST. 

THE WaAyY OF THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY 
THE PREcrIoUS BLOOD. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CATECH- 
IsM. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
Forty Hovrs. 

CHILDREN OF Mary. 

MoNITUM. 

THE WoRSHIP OF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE HcLty Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 


THE 


OF 





St. GEoRGE’s Hymn- 
BOOK. 

CATECHISM OF First 
CoMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LitTrLE Book OF THE 
Ho.y Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

Who Is St. JOSEPH? 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Prirest. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 

Hewry VIII. anp 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE Pope BE- 
CAME Kine. 3 Parts, 
each Id. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

Monks AND NUvnNs. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 
IZED. 


THE CHURCH ~ THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 





Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a million have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 








All’ these Tamphiets are Suz plied in Quantities at from 6s. to 6s. 6d. 


a Ilundred, Carriage Free. 
































Standard Story Books. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven. 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 





By E. H, Dering, 


Freville Chase. 
12s. 





2 vols. 


By Hendrick Conscience. 


The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. 

The Curse of the Village, 
3s. 

The Demon of Gold, 3s. 

The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 

Tales of Flanders, 3s. 

Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 

The Lost Glove, 2s, 6d. 

The Miser, ls. 6d. 

Blind Rosa, Ls. 

The Conscript, 1s. 

Count Hugo, Is. 

The Poor Gentleman, 1s. 

Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland. 


The Wild Birds of Kil- 
leevy, 5s. 








% 





By Emily Bowles. 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s, 





By Clara Mulholland. 


The Miser 
Court, 5s. 





of King’s 


By Frances Noble, 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 
Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 


Edition, 4s. 








By Miss Ames. 
Marion Howard, net, 
2s. 6d. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and 


other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 
Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


By 0. M, Brame, 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy. New 
Edition, 4s. 






































Standard Story Books. 








From the French. 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, 8.J.- 


The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 
ven I[llustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. A Tale of 1812, 
2s. 6d. 

In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, 1s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. 





By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 


Grey of Greybury. 2 
vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, 1s. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, 1s. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 


Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 

the Angels, 4s, 








By Lady Herbert of Lea, 


Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 


What might have Been, 
(From the _ French), 
4s, 6d. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman, 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (From 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 


Flora : The Martyr Bride, 
2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By_E. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
































Standard Story Books. 





By Kathleen O'Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 


Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 
the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 


By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentic sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 


The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 











As, 
Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and his 


Daughter, 6s. 

The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 

The Last Abbot of Thorn- 
ton, 6s. 

And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 





rarian. 
Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 





A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Qhildren (From the 
French), 2s. 


Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 
OS. 


Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. 6d. 


By K. M. Weld. 








Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. 6d. 


By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 
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A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pére Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 
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By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
0.S.C. 

The “ Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 


See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. L., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 


By Mary Allies. 
Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Anderdon, S.J., 

Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 

Luther. In four parts, 1s. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnoid, S.J. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. 6d. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- 
sano. With preface by the Cardinal 


Arehbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. | 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 
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By Father Bottalla, S.d. 


Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 


Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


New 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 
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By the Rev. Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 


Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 

Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from herlife, 3s. 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.S8.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, 0.8.B.) 

The Devout Life, Is. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, ls. 

By Lady Georgiana Fullerton 

Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 

Foundress of the Helpers of the 

Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 
Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, ls. 
Rose Le Blanc. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
The Miraculous Medal. Life and 

Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 

ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 


fit of the Sisters of Charity), net, 
2s. 6d. 





By Sir Charles Douglas. 
Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version. New Edition, 2s, 6d. 


By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 

Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Life and Revelations of. By the 
author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 


Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways. Is. 

Loyal in Life and Death, 6d. 

The Seven Spirits of God, 1s. 

By Lady Herbert of Lea. 

Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Church, Is. 

Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 

Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 

Life of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Pére Eymard, Founder of the 
Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
foundress of the Society of Naza- 


reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 

Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘De Stata Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d., 

and 1s. 

Mary Magnifying God. 5th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 4s. 
Written Word, 5s. 
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By Father Harper, S.J., 


Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon.” Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 


By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 


Spiritual Exercises (Manresa). 


Edition, 3s. 
Text of Spiritual Kxercises, 2s. 6d. 


By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
14s. 6d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 


New 


2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 

History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 


By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 


Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, 8d. 
Green cloth boards extra, ls. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s. 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 


By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 
Natureand Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 

Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
date, 6s. 

By John Oldcastle. 

Cardinal Newman. With notes on 
the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 

minster. Uniform with above. 





By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
lated by R. F. O’Connor, 5s. 


Trans. 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 

Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby. 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘‘ Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, 1s. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 


gravings, 15s. 


Rodriguez. 

On Christian Perfection. 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 


of the same Society, 5s. 


For the 


By Father Ryder, of the Oratory. 


Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 
Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” 5th 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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By Mer. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Relf- 
gion. Vol. L., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. : 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
ls. 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, 8s. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred Meditations on the Love 
of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 
Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Kdition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. 


Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s, 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 


Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 





By Agnes M. Stewart. 

Life of Bishop Fisher, Cloth (with 
2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 

Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 

Life of Sir Themes More. 
tions, 6s. and 10s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 6d. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 1s. 


By Joseph Gillow. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. To be completed in 5 vols, 
Price per vol., 15s. (2 vols, already 
published.) 


Saint Teresa. 
Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 


Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s, 6d. 


St. Francis Xavier. 
Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 


By E. Lucas. 
Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 
By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. 


Library of Religious Biography. 9 
vols., published at 5s. to 6s., each 
(list on application). 
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Prayer Books. 


Prayer Books. 


300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By Bisnop Cuationer. Revised, and 


approved by the CarpinaL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 


‘*Qne of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 
beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. 
Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 


paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. 
Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 


‘‘ The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 

Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 

Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 

Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 

Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 









































ICymn dooks. 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. Poticz. 
Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, &c. &c., 
also a great variety of airs for the O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net, 6s. ' 

Words for above, net, ls. 6d. 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, 














10s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Tastefully bound in Cloth, price 58. each. 


A Young Philistine and other Tales. By Alice CORKRAN, 


Thekla ; an Autobiography. By Laby Herpert. 
The Miser of King's Court, « By Ciara MULHOLLAND. 
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Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P. By his brother, Epwarp Lucas. Two Vols. 
post 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 


| Monotheism in the Main derived from the Hebrew nation and the Laws of Mosés. 
The Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical Investigation, by the Rev. Henry — 


Formsy. Demy 8vo, cloth ss. 

The Life of Jean Baptiste Muard, Founder of the Co of St. Edme, 
and of the Monastery of La . Pierre-qui-Virer Halted by E. BALY THOMPSON, M.4- 
Cloth, 6s. 

The Life of Mother Henrietta Kerr : Religious of the Sacred Heart, Edited ed by 
the Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J. Secund Edition. With two portraiee of otis ae Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d.34 

Souls Departed, being a defence and declaration of the Catholic Church's Doctrine 
touching Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. By Carpinat Auten. First Published in 1565, 
and now edited in modern spelling by the Rev. T. E. Bripcztt, C.SS.R. Cloth, 6s. 

The Lesser Imitation. By Tomas A’Kempis, Done into English by the author 
of ‘‘ Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord.” Cloth 32mo, 2s. 6d. 

Songs in the Night, and other Poems. By Miss Drang. A New. Edition. 
Cloth, ss. 


The End of Man: A Poem in Four Books. (The Spiritual Exercises of St. 


Ignatius). Ey the Rev. A. J. Curisttx, 8.J. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 2s. 6d. Smaller 
Edition, price 1s. 9d. Also an Edition in Crown 4to, with four autotypes after Overbeck, De 
Vos, Francia, and Fra Angelico, price 10s. 6d. 
The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Meditations for Eight Days’ Retreat. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Imitation of Christ: A New Superfine Edition, combining the most readable 
type with the smallest compass. In all bindings, at all prices from 1s. 6d. upwards. 
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The Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter’s Son, By T. W. ALLizs, 
K.C.8.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. 6d. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy: Its Scope and Value. From the German of Francis 
Hettincer, D.D. Edited by.H. S. Bowpen, of the Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth ros. 6d. 

St. Teresa’s Pater-Noster: a Treatise on Prayer. By JOSEPH FRASSINETTI. 


Translated from the Italian by Wittiam Hutcu, D.D. (President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy.) Cloth x8mo, 4s. 
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